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CHAPTER V. 
A VISIT TO AN EDITOR. 


Tr is not our purpose to delineate in detail, 
the three or four years which followed on the date 
of the incidents of the last chapter. There are 
misfortunes, dreary in the endurance, that are 
drearier yet in the recital. The petty, carking 
household cares, the struggle for bread, for light 
and fire, the small failures in small businesses, 
the hardness of creditors, the coldness of pre- 
tended friends, these are not fit themes for dra- 
matic or romantic fiction The most cruel pun- 
ishment on earth is that of water falling drop by 
drop on the head of the criminal. Yet it would 
be useless to pos 8 to describe that protracted 
torture, and the weary train of agonizing thoughts 
and sensations, which pass through the brain of 
the sufferer, till it becomes wild and chaotic, and 
death comes, not like a terrible enemy, as he 
comes sometimes to the bridal or the birth bed, 
but a glorious messenger with the blessed pass- 
port of release. 

It is not these slow secret tortures that en- 
chain the gaze and attention of the world. We 
must have the scaffold hung with black, the heads- 
man and the axe; we must have the wild storm, 
the march of pestilence, of the stage of the thea- 
tre or the pages of the romance, to inspire that 
“pleasing terror,” and that sympathy which it is 
the province of art to awaken. Therefore we 
forbear to draw the lineaments of that woe which 
fell upon the humble and faithful pair from whom 
we have just parted. 

Their first ‘sufferings. were intense. The dis- 
appearance of a husband and father in so mys- 
terious and sudden a manner, with its accom- 
panying brand of guilt and shame, rendered their 
first nights of bereavement severe trials. They 
thought only of the claims of the departed on 
their love, of what he had been years before, and 
what he might have been but for—but no—their 
hearts refused to dwell upon his errors. They 
instinctively obeyed the injunction of the poet : 
“When cold in the earth lies the friend thou hast loved, 

Be his faults and his follies forgot by thee then, 

Or if from their slumber the veil be removed, 

Weep o'er them in silence, then close it again.” 

All etforts to recover the body of Harvey Mil- 
ford proved unavailing ; so his wife came to think 
of him at last as if he slept quietly in the spot 
where he rushed upon his fate. But Matthew, 
whose imagination was more active and tinged 
alittle with morbidity, looked beneath the surface 
of that black and sluggish tide, and pictured the 
vicissitudes of the lifeless body whirled about in 
its mysterious depths. He followed it in its 
course through the mazes of the channel; he saw 
it lying among the tangled grasses and sedge of 
the slimy ooze, with a thousand ravenous fishes 
playing round it. He saw it swept to the marge 
of the ocean itself, as if claiming sepulchre in the 
far-down heart of that mysterious, unfathomable 
deep. Then he thought that the green deep 
ocean rejected the body of the suicide and drove 
it back upon the shallows. Then both Matthew 
and his mother were haunted by a dread of the 
re appearance of that fierce creditor—that *‘ gold- 
fiend,” who, coming upon them at such a tragic 
crisis, seemed destined to exert a mysterious in- 
fluence on their fortunes. It required a strong 
effort of the will to banish these gloomy images. 
The pressure of other cares contributed to do so. 

The domestic establishment and the store were 
brokenup. Everything almost was sweptaway, 
for Milford’s creditors were, with few exceptions, 
inexorable. A few friends, however, purchased 
the scanty stock of furniture, and such articles 
as are usually kept in shops of small preten- 
sions, and with these gifts, the utmost they could 
do for her, the widow removed to yet more hum- 





ble apartments than those she had occupied, in- 
a yet poorer and humbler locality. And there, 
for more than three years, she sat behind the 
counter all day long, in the little shop she now 
rented, dressed in her widow’s weeds, poor, faded | 
duds of black, pale, disconsolate, thinking of the | 
husband who lay in the bed of the Charles River, | 
or the angel child mouldering in the burying- 
groand on the Neck. The joyous faces of the 
children who came to her when school was | 


dismissed, to buy marbles and tops, and swect- 
meats or picture-books, mocked her desolation 
with their brightness. Her sales were limited, 
and the profits small, but as her rentwas low, and 
provisions were cheap at that time, she managed, 
by practising the most rigid economy, to supply 
herself and her son with food. 

Matthew, finding his mother provided for, for 
the present, and thinking his assistance in the little 
shop superfluous, earnestly desired to go forth 
into the world and seek his fortune. If nothing 
better offered, he could go to sea, and his imagi- 
nation painted the perils and profits of a sea- 
faring life in radiant colors. But his mother 
would never hear to his leavingher If he could 
find some lucrative employment in the city, well 
and good. Butit must be something that would 
enable him to come home to his meals and to 
sleep at home. Moreover, she wished him to 
pursue his studies, and prepare himself if possi- 
ble, for one of the learned professions. It had 
formerly been arranged that Matthew should go 
to college. His father had repeatedly averred, 
when, under the influence of vinous stimulus, he 
saw everything in roseate hues, that he was 
abundantly able to give the boy the best educa- 
tion the country could afford. But all these pro- 
jects had been rudely dissipated. To the widow 
this disappointment was much more severe than 
to Matthew. While she, like most vulgar and 
uneducated people, attributed a magical influence 
to a collegiate degree, and fancied that there was 
no literary salvation out of the pale of the uni- 
versity, Matthew, already accomplished for his 
age, knew that scholarly resolution and zeal 
would supply the place of instructors, and that 
a college career was only one stage in the educa- 
tion of a man, which must indeed be continued 
to his last hour of life. So, while feeling but a 
transitory regret for the interruption of his plans, 
he cast about to see in what way he could render 
his talents available, and some friend whispered 
in his ear that he might gain his living by his 
pen. Authorship was in those days and in this 
country a desperate resource, and he who lean- 
ed upon the pen for support, found it not a reed 
to bend, or a rotten staff to break, but a spear to 
pierce his side. 

Matthew had already written a good deal of 
poetry and some criticism for a weekly paper 
called the “ Literary Skylight,” published, edited 
and partly printed, by Mr. Minus Nouse, who did 
a very good business for those slow times. He 
had written for Nouse anonymousiy, assuming the 
nom de plume of “ Sydney Holly.” His secretive- 
ness being large, it was one of his delights to see 
himself in print, to read his contributions over 
and overagain. How a transposition or an ortho- 
graphical blunder would fill him with indigna- 
tion and mortification! How he wondered what 
the world, and particularly that fraction of it re- 
presented by Mr. Minus Nouse, thought of his 
productions! Alas! the world thought nothing 
of them—saw nothing in them but smoothly 
written verse. A boy’s poetry never has any 
idea—the best of it is simply a concourse of 
sweet sounds. But Matthew thought ditferently 
then—he had not learned the difficult art of self- 
criticism. And then, his only considunte, his 
mother, was perfectly certain that such poetry 
and such prose had never been written before. 
And what if her eulogies were couched in un- 
grammatical language? Moliere’s best critic was 
his housekeeper, and it is the judgment of the 
million and not of the schools that makes litera- 
ry fame. 

It will be seen that our friend was sufficiently 
justified in his own eyes in the hopes he founded 
on an interview with Mr. Minus Nouse. 

He knew where the office was, as he had hun- 
dred of times stealthidy visited it in the twilight 
or evening, to drop his communications furtive- 
ly into the contribution-box which was nailed 
upon the wall just inside the street<loor—as 
stealthily as an accuser dropping his denunciation 
into the lion’s mouth at Venice. But he was 
now to enterthe penetralia of that enchanted den 


| where the “Literary Skylight” illumined the 
benighted world. 


He passed the doorway in slight trepidation. 








He stumbled up the dark stairs, worn into deep 
hollows by the tread of typos, and of demons 
bearing up and down ponderous “forms.” The 
walls were smeared with printer’s ink, and a pow- 
erful smell of ammonia pervaded the passage. 
Minus’s name in large capitals on posters, accom- 
panied by “fists ” in various angles, from time to 
time directed the adventurer up and up even unto 
the fifth story. 


“ Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where fame's proud temple shines afar ? 

He entered the composing room. At half-a- 
dozen cases as many individuals were busily at 
work, and nothing was heard but the click of 
the type. 

By amysterious looking table in the centre of 
the apartment stood an individual with a head, 
bald on the summit, and fringed with sandy-gray 
locks kept from. falling into his eyes by a circle 
of iron wire which encompassed his cranium, 
divested of his coat, a paper apron fastened to 
his waist, and his shirt sleeves rolled up to the 
elbow, disclosing arms singularly tattooed with 
scraps of peetry and advertisements of dry goods 
derived from heedlessly leaning on the outside 
form of the “ Skylight.” 

This individual, seeing a rather shabbily dress- 
ed youth advancing, called out sharply : 

“Well, young man, what do you want? No 
admittance, except on business. Short talk and 
to the point—that’s the motto in this office. What 
have you got there? advertisement for the paper— 
or copy for poster? Out with it—whatever 
it is?” 

It was Mr. Nouse, the printer, who spake thus 
peremptorily. 

“T beg your pardon for intrading—but—” 

“ Stale !—Paul Pry—” interrupted Mr. Nouse. 
“Go on!” 

» I feel that I have some sort of acquaintance 
with you, Mr. Nouse.” 

“Never saw you—remember everything—don’t 
remember you.” 

“I have written for your paper a long time, 
sir,” Matthew ventured to say—“ over the signa- 
ture of Sydney Holly.” 

“My dear sir,” said Mr. Nouse, advancing, 
and in a very different tone—(‘ Don’t take my 
hand—it’s inky)—I am very happy to see you. 
I too, like you, Mr. Holly, am accustomed to 
‘strictly meditate the thankless muse.’ But I 
don’t publish with my own name; that would be 
ostentatious. My signature, Mr Holly, is 
‘Zephyr.’ You may have seen my lines to a 
Fossile Grasshopper, exhumed among the ruins 
of Carthage ?” 

Matthew had seen them—they were most ex- 
ecrable, so that he could say nothing in their 
praise. 

«« Just walk into the sanctum, Mr. Holly, and 
sit down and make yourself at home, and I'll 
join you in a minute.” 

Matthew entered a door indicated by an inky 
fore-finger and thumb, and found himself in a 
little ten by six room heaped up with papers, and 
holding two chairs and a table. The walls were 
covered with theatre and circus bills, proofs of 
Mr. Nouse’s mechanical art, intermingled with 
engravings and maps, dingy, fly-spotted and al- 
most illegible. He sat down on 2 pile of papers 
that served the purpose of a cushion, and calmly 
awaited the re-appearance of Mr. Nouse. It was 
not long before that individual entered, and his 
whole personal appearance had in the brief in- 
terval undergone a remarkable change. His 
hair had been rapidly brushed aside, so as to give 
height to his forehead; he wore a Byron collar, 
a remarkably flashy waistcoat, a blue coat with 
bright buttons, and black doeskins pantaloons ; 
while on his hands, which had been suddenly 
bleached by some chemical process, glittered a 
number of very splendid rings. 

“ Now Ican shake hands with you, Mr. Holly,” 
saidhe. ‘Now Richard's himself again. Exit 
Faust—enter editor. I am very happy to see 
you in my sanctum.” 

And the magnificent editor sunk into the va- 


cant chair which was placed opposite a small 






mirror into which he glanced with much com 
placency. 

“The name by which you have addressed me, 
sir, is merely a nom de plume—my real name is 
Matthew Milford.” 

“Equally welcome under either, sir. What's 
inaname? As Miss Juliet Capulet remarks in 
Shakspeare’s—(well, we must say rather flat) 
tragedy—(or is ita comedy, young man?) Romeo 
and Juliet.” 

“Well, sir,’ said Matthew; ‘‘not to take up 
too much of your valuable time, I will come at 


once to the purpose of my visit. I have written | 


a long time for the ‘ Skylight'—” 

“Allow me to interrupt you one moment, to 
say your contributions have been always welcome, 
and have eided much to maintain the unexam- 
pled popularity of the—though I say it that 





shouldn’t, but the truth may be blamed but can- 
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not be shamed—brilliant journal over which I 
have the honor to preside.” 

“What you say, increases my courage in ven- 
turing on what Iam about to confess, sir. | 
have hitherto foynd my reward in seeing myself in 
print, but circumstances render it imperative 
that I should henceforth be more mercenary—in 
a word, that I should write for money.” 

“Don't do it, young man!” said Mr. Nouse, 
emphatically.“ Don’t think of degrading your 
fine talent—don’t blush, I beg, for I'm saying 
nothing but the truth, and you know you havea 
fine talent, and you can’t disguise it from your- 
self, and if you can, the world will recognize it— 
fine talent, by writing for money. The moment 
Pegasus is entered on the track for a purse, he 
loses his paces, and hobbles like a Brighton pelter. 
Excuse my figurative language, sir, but I can’t 
help it, for like you, I was born a poet.” 

“ But necessity has no law, sir.” 

“Then make an act for it, and let it pass to 
be engrossed,” said Nouse. 

“Tt wont do, sir,” said Matthew, shaking his 
head. “I must live.” 

“I wont insult you by saying, in the words of 
the Frenchman—I don’t see the necessity,” said 
the editor, with a grin. 

“ Well, sir, if you admit my right to existence,” 
replied Matthew, “perhaps you will permit me 
to add, that it-occurred to me, that in an estab- 
lishment like yours, you might wish the services 
of an assistant editor.” , 

“Of course,” said Mr. Nouse, smiling. 

“To do a variety of miscellaneous labor—such 
as preparing paragraphs.”’ 

“ Of course.” 

“ Making selections.” 

“ Certainly ” 

“Such a one could render himself useful in a 
variety of ways.” 

“No doubt of it, young man. Assistant edi- 
tors are exeeedingly useful—and I have a pair 
of ’em.” 

“Ah! I was not aware of that.” 

“No, you’re uninitiated. Allow me to intro- 
duce you.” 

And plunging his hand into a mass of papers, 
Mr. Nouse extracted a pair of small scissors, and 
straddling them open, stuck the points into the 
pine table. 

“There’s the little jokers—now you see, don’t 
you?” said the editor. 

“ Partly,” said Matthew. 

“Hand me that Picayune!” said the editor. 
Matthew complied. 


el 


“That’s one of the best of our exchanges. 
Now see here.” Mr. Nouse, seized the paper in 
one hand and the scissors in the other, and plung- 
ing them into the sheet, began snipping and cut- 
ting furiously, saying, as he did so—“ Bon Mot.” 
“Such a good One.” “ Anecdote of General 
Washington.” ‘Paris Items.” ‘“ Shocking 
Murder.” “ Steamboat Accident.” ‘ Epigram.” 
“Funniments.” ‘Present Crisis.” ‘ Health 
of the President.” 

“There, young man, there’s a column of the 
Skylight prepared by the assistant editors.” 

“Copy, sir,” said a hoarse voice, emanating 
from some individual who presented himself at 
the door of the sanctum. 

Mr. Nouse handed him the scraps he had just 
excissorized,” and with the simple remark— 


“ 


“ 


Leaded—cap headings,” dismissed him. 
“This is the age of mechanism, Mr. Holly—” 
“ Milford—” 
“Tbeg pardon—and literature owes a great 
deal to the hardware merchant.”’ 

“Then there is no opening for me in your es- 
tablishment 


” 


said Matthew, despondingly. 

‘“None, sir, I am sorry to say. My dear 
young man, don’t thiuk of trusting to literature 
fora support. Stick to your trade, whatever it 
is—and let writing be an episode in your life, and 
nothing more. If I wasn’t a printer as well as 
a writer, I should starve. My job office is my 
best reliance. But let me see,”’ he added, ob- 
serving the blank look of his visitor. “ What do 
you say to writing a play ?” 

“A play?” said Milford, brightening up 
“Why, I have one already in manuscript, a 
tragedy!” 

“If we could get it brought out!” said Mr 
Nouse, musingly. ‘The manager's my friend, 
and I’d give you a two-column puff. He might 
allow you a benefit, the third night 

“Yes, and Mrs. Warwick's benetit vielded her 
a thousand dollars!” said Matthew, eagerly 

“You've hit it 1’ said the editor. “A tragedy 
by Sydney Holly, the popular contributor to the 
Skylight! It would be a card for me as well as 


you. Give me credit for my idea. Yes—yes— 


The play—the play's the thing 
Wherein we'll catch the conscience of the king 
“Tam sure I thank you heartily for your sug- 
gestion, sir,”” said Milford. 


“Don’t mention it, my dear boy. Always 





ager, right off. Nothing like striking while the 
iron’s hot. I'll write you a note of introduction 
to him, and you shall take it this moment. Mr 
Kemble Ryegate is an Englishman, and preju- 
diced against us Yankees—though not against 
our money. Bat I think I can fetch him. SDon' 
be afraid of him—keep a stiff upper lip—I'll back 
you.” ‘ 

This was said while Mr. Nouse was scrawling 
a note—for, like Julius Cesar, he was proud of 
his ability of killing two birds with one stone. 

The note finished, he handed it to Matthew, 
with the remark, “that, I think, will do your 
business,” and hurried him out of the sanctum. 

Matthew plunged down to the street, two stairs 
at a jump,‘his heart beating high with hope, and 
went directly to the theatre. 





CHAPTER VI. 


OUR HERO HAS A GLIMPSE BENIND THE 
SCENES. 

In the rear of the theatre ran a Vittle narrow 
alleyway, flanked by very high houses that near- 
ly shut out the light of heaven at noonday, and 
out of this alleyway opencd a little passage, at 
the extremity of which was a flight of steps lead- 
ing to adoor. At this door, Matthew Milford, 
with the editor’s note in his hand, now stood 
knocking. It was opened by a man who request- 
ed to know his business. 

“‘T have a note for the manager.” 

“T’ll see that he gets it,” replied the Cerberus. 
“Do you wait for an answer ?”’ 

“Tam to deliver it in person.” 

“Very weil, then. Here, Jim!’ 

A scrubby boy appeared at the sammons. 

“Take this gentleman to Mr. Ryegate’s 
room.” 

“ He’s on the stage now.” 

“ Very weil, take him to the wings, then. 
And let the old man know a gentioman wants to 
see him.” 

“ This way, sir,” said the imp of darkness. 

Coming from the glare of daylight, the obscu- 
rity into which Matthew now plunged seemed 
doubly deep. We should have something to say 
about “‘ darkness visible,” in connection with the 
single oil lamp that was diffusing its dreariness 
and odor in the passage, but that the quotation 
would be something stale. Our adventurer soon 
lost sight of his guide and followed only the sound 
of his footsteps, stumbling along darkly, now 
bringing up against an oak tree, and now fiat- 
tening his face against the wing of a feudal castle. 
At last he was ordered to stand still, and found 
himself stationed at an opening through which a 
dim light penetrated, as in Dante’s “ obscure 
wood.” By degrees objects emerged from the 
darkness, as in one of Rembrandt's pictureg and 
Matthew knew he was looking on the stage. 
There was a table at one side, near him, at which 
a man was seated, and round which some figures 
were grouped, lighted by a single flickering 
lamp. The curtain was up, and the house, 
gloomy and empty, was visible by so much of 
daylight as came from the windows on the street, 
strugyling through the box doors that opened on 
the lobby. By degrees the spectator discovered 
the rows of heads appertaining to the musicians 
in the orchestra, to which his attention had been 
directed by the thrumming of a violin played 

pizzieato. In the centre of the stage, a fashion- 
ably dressed gentleman with his hat on, had 
another fashionably dressed young man by the 


neckcloth, and was remarking pleasantly, in a 
tone of utter indifference 


‘Only as far as yonder yawning gulf. 
Where with one awing, I'll burl thee into Tartarus 
And follow after. Come, slave—no struggling’ 


“ When you do that at night, Jerry,” said the 
gentleman thus addressed, settling his stock, 
“don’t handle me as you did the last time. You 
barked my shin on the proscenium pillar.” 

“Tt was ood for three rounds !” remarked the 
other gentleman, coolly swinging his cane, and 
turning up the stage. 

“So it was, Jerry,” said a tall, bullet-headed 
individual in a ve ty long brown coat, and India- 
rubber overshoes. “ Don't mind hia nonsensical 
sugyestions. It’s the best bit of business in the 
play. You go down on your knees—right cen- 
tre, Maxy. Ranter takes you by the throat, 

wings you round to the left centre—on your 
knees—” : 

“They’re black and bine now,” grambled 
Maxy 

“Then exit, dragging yon,” concluded the 
manager, for it was that angust personage * 
At this moment the call-hoy approached the 
august personage, and pointing to Matthew, ir 
formed him that a gentleman was waiting to see 
him 
All eyes were now turned on Matthew. The 
tragedian strolled down the stage, and after etar- 
ing at him, whispered something to a lady in a 





ready to serve a friend. You shall see the man 


blae bonnet who stared at him, and then prigyrled 
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and he heard such remarks as “I'll bet you he’s 
a professional,” “might do for juvenile,” etc., 
which were almost unintelligible to him. 

The manager came to the wings. 

“You wished to see me, sir?’ he said, to 
Matthew. 

“ Yes, sir, I have a note of introduction from 
Mr. Nouse.” 

“Of the Skylight, ch? a particular friend of 
mine. One moment. Ladies and gentlemen,” 
he said, turning to the stage. ‘ Remember the 
call to-morrow is, the Demon of the Forest. Al- | 
lon. Now, sir, follow me, if you please.” 

More groping and stumbling through dark 
passages and up steps, brought Matthew to the 
interior of the managet’s room, a small apart- 
ment, in which was a lighted lamp, for it seems 
like the business of the theatre to turn daylight 
into darkness, and darkness into light. 

The manager begged his guest to be seated, 
and then hastily ran over the note. While he 
was doing so, Matthew had an opportunity of 
scanning him at leisure. He was tall and thin, 
with very little hair on his head, and that of an 
undecided color. He had light eyes and no par- 
ticular expression of face. His features were 
small, and not of a character to attract notice. 
His hands were tremulous, and there was a 
twitching in the muscles of the face slightly sug- 
gestive of St. Vitus. 

“Mr. Milford, sir, 1am happy to make your 
acquaintance, sir,” said the manager, shaking 
hands. 

“Milford!” said a voice. 
know that name.” 

“Why, Mr. Sandwich! I didn’t notice you,” 
said the manager. ‘ This room’s so confounded- 
ly dark. How long have you been waiting ?”’ 

“O, no matter, only a leetle while—’bout 
half an hour—time’s valiable though—hour an’ a 
half—two hours. Not long enough to talk 
about, anyhow.” 

Tiese words, pronounced witha genuine Yan- 
kee twang, emanated from the lips of a sharp- 
featured man, dressed ina gray suit, who sat 
lolling back in a chair with one foot on the table, 
whom Matthew recognized as a sort of pedler, 
who had formerly been in the habit of supplying 
his father with small parcels of imported dry 
goods. 

“ Haint seen you lately, Matty,” said this gen- 
tleman, familiarly. ‘ Fact, not since your father 
wound up the concern so suddenly. But he didn’t 
owe me nothin’, nobody ever does. Mother 
"live 2” 

Matthew told him she was. 

“ Reckon I'll call round and see the old lady, 
when I haint got nuthin’ better to do. Where 
does she hang out her shingle ?” 

Matthew told him. 

“ Wall, p’rhaps I'll call, and p’rhaps I wont.” 
Here he drew his chair close to the manager’s, 
and said: “ Them velvets suited, didn’t they?” 

“ Thosevelvets suited, sir,” replied the manager, 
severely. ‘‘ Remember that I’m an Englishman, 
sir, with a limited education, and don’t speak 
Choctaw.” 

“Show! you don’t say so, Kimble!” 

“Kemble, sir; John Philip Kemble Reygate, 
is my name,” 





“T rayther think I 


“An? England is my nation, 
An’ Bosting is my dwellin’-place—” 

“And faith is my salvation,” interrupted the 
Yankee trader. ‘“ Wall, don’t get ri/ed, squire.” 

“Riled! Let me entreat you to remember, 
Mr. Sandwich,” said the manager, with quiver- 
ing lips, “ my disclaimer of any knowledge of the 
Choctaw dialect.” 

“ Wall—wall—don’t be quurr’lsome, Mr. 
Whats-your-name—Ryegate. But behave like a 
reasonable John Bull, and give me an order on 
the treasury for the amount of my bill, and I’m 
off.” 

“There is the order, sir!’ said the manager, 
majestically handing Sandwich a slip of paper. 

“Allright, squire,” said the trader, putting the 
slip in his pocket. “Any more of the same 
sort wanted ?” 

“Yes,” said the manager. 
expect them ?” 

Mr. Sandwich bent down and making a speak- 
ing-tube of his hand, whispered something in the 
manager’s ear. 

“Tis well,” said the manager, in a deep, 
sepulchral voice. 

“ Honor bright,” suggested Sandwich. 

“ Secret as the grave,” said the manager, melo- 
dramatically, and putting his finger to his nose. 

“All right, squire,” said the trader, rising. 
“ Good day, to you. Good day, Mat. I'll call 
round and see you. I want to hear how you're 
getting along.” 

“Now that pestilent fellow is gone, Mr. Mil- 
ford,” said the manager, “Iam at your service. 
My friend Nouse tells me you have written a 
play. Idon’t know but I might be induced to 
bring out an original American play. The 
novelty might be an attraction. As it is, you 
live upon the productions of the British stage.” 

“And the British dramatists live upon the 
French,” said Mat. “So that we get our drama 
second hand.” 

“Precisely so, young man. And these plays 
cost me just two and threepence apiece. But if 
your play is a good one, perhaps I'll try it on. 
Of course, you don’t write for money but for 
fame?” 

“ Excuse me, but without the hope of remuner- 
ation, I should be compelled to lay down my 


” 


“ When do you 


“Ah, my dear young friend,” said the manager, 
in the same disconraging vein that Nouse had 
developed—* you don’t know what a precarious 
profession dramatic authorship is. You see be- 
fore you the unhappy author of twenty-seven 
pieces! The best years of my life have been 
spent in endeavoring to elevate dramatic litera- 
ture to the height on which the immortal bard of 
Avon placed it, and from which we have been 
since sinking year by year. Yet what have my 
labors brought me in? neither fame nor money.” 

“JT was not aware, sir, that you were a drama- 
tie anther.” 

“ Didn’t I tell youl had not won even fame? 
Your remark corroborates my statement. Yes, 
sir, you see before you the author of that popular 
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Ganges, or the Bride of Burrampooter, in which 
I introduced the very best couplet written in | 
this century.” 


“Would you be kind enough to repeat it?’ 
asked Matthew, with increasing awe. 
“Certainly, sir—with pleasure—it was this: 

*O, lady fair, dismount your charget, 

And I'll conduct you tu the rajab.” 

Mr. Milford, in my last will and testament—for | 
managers are mortal—I have requested that those | 
two lines may be inscribed upon my tomb-stone, 
that posterity may do justice to my merits, and | 
acknowledge that there were one pair of shoul- | 
ders, at least, in this degenerate age, fitted to 
wear the mantle of Shakspeare. But my vanity 
is betraying me into impoliteness. What is the | 
nature of your production, sir?” 
“Tt is a tragedy, sir, founded upon history | 
and legend, and entitled, Roderick the Gothic | 
King, or, The Fall of Spain.” 
“Tt wont do, sir,” said the manager, em- 
phatically. “Tragedy wont draw. 
blank verse ?”” 
Ie is, sir.” 
“Worse and worse. No—confound 
They will have melo-drama.” 
“ But, sir, [have studied the legitimate drama 
and the unities.” 
“ Hang the unities !” said the manager. “ My 
dear fellow, you say you want to write for money. 
Then you must set before the people such dishes 
as they like. If you please to live, you must 
live to please. Put your tragedy in the kitchen 
stove—and write mea drama. I'll give you an 
idea of what I want. You have seen Abellino, 
The Great Bandit ?”’ 
“O, yes, sir.” 
“ Then you have my idea. Study Monk Lewis, 
and write me a melo drama.” 
“Yl try, sir.” 
“Try! you can do it likea book! Stay—I’ll 
give you a title, ‘Bernardo the Bandit, or, The 
Felon’s Secret.’ ” 
“But, sir—I’m not sure that I could write up 
to another man’s title.” 
“Don’t interrupt me, young man, when I’m 
giving you good advice, and atelling title. Just 
think how it will look in the posters. ‘ Ber- 
nardo the Bandit, or, The Felon’s Secret? There’s 
money in the ring of it. You must introduce a 
bridge over a cataract of real water. Bernardo 
flies over the bridge with the count’s daughter—” 
“What count ?” 
“Tlow do I know ?” said the manager—“ that 
is your look out—and then cuts down the 
bridge with his sword to baftle pursuit.” 
“ But that’s just what Rolla does.” 
“No matter. They can’t have too much of a 
good thing—and I’ve got the bridge and the 
cataract—that’s why I mentioned ’em. Then 
you must have a part for Mis. Warwick.” 
“O, of course.” 
“And somewhere in the piece she must be dis- 
guised as a page, fire two pistols, and jump from 
the second story of a burning castle with a flag in 
her hand.” 

“ Well, sir.” 

“O, and by the way—another thing. You 
must contrive to have her appear as a milkmaid, 
so as to sing the Janz des Vaches, and ‘Going a 
Milking, sir, she said,’ which she does charm- 
ingly, and that'll give me a chance to introduce 
an original feature.” 

“An original feature!” 

“Yes, my dear boy—never before attempted 
on any stage. <A live cow!” 

“Do you think that will go?’ asked Mat- 
thew, doubtfully. 

“Go!” repeated the manager, in disdain. 
“Why, it will prove the greatest card ever hit 
upon since the ‘ Dog of Montargis,’ or I’m no 
conjurer. A live cow! don’t whisper a word of 
this, or they’ll forestall me at the amphitheatre. 
A live cow, sir!’ And Mrs. Warwick shall milk 
her on the stage, and strain the milk on the stage, 
and offer some to the people in the side-boxes! 
Let me see—this day fortnight I shall expect 
the MS.—and in the meantime, I’ll buy the 
mooly. Good morning.” 

And without allowing the young aspirant for 
dramatic fame time to make any further objec- 
tions, Mr. Manager Ryegate bowed him out of 
his office. So he went home and that very night 
went to work on ‘“ Bernardo the Bandit !” 


Is it in | 


’em! 





CHAPTER VII. 
“ RERNARDO THE BANDIT.” 


Finep by the hope of reward, and pleased at 
the prospect of seeing himself reflected on the 
stage in the dramatis persone of a bustling 
drama animated by his ideas and moved by his 
will, our author went to work with furious zeal. 
His first draught of the piece was almost illegible 
from the haste with which it was penned, and 
distigured by blots and erasures numberless. 
He adopted, as in duty bound, all the manager’s 
suggestions, wih one exception. Though he 
permitted Madeline, the heroine, to appear in 
one scene as a milkmaid, he made no provision 
for the introduction of the cow. His good sense 
told him that would throw ridicule on the entire 
piece. And when he carried his fair copy of the 
drama to the manager, he explained the omission 
and stoutly defended it. 

“ Well, well,” said the manager, “perhaps you 
are right. My experience, I suppose—forty 
years on the London boards—though I looked as 
young as Wallack in Lothario—ought not to 
weigh against the opinion of a Yankee genius! 
We'll strike out the cow, then. She’d be a 
heavy expense. Cows are high just now—and 


the rough dreft of his piece to his friend the edi- 
tor. It was agreed that the 
brought out in the name of Sydney Holly, Mat- 
thew shrinking from the announcement of his 
own. 

Mr. Minus Nouse, of the Literary Skylight, 
never did anything by halves. On the day pre- 


| ceding the production of the play, the following 


article appeared in his columns : 


“ THeatre.—It is with intense satisfaction that 
we announce the production of an original Ameri- 
can play to-morrow evening, from the pen of one 
of our most popular contributors, Sydney Holly, 
Esq.. & young townsman, and a gentleman of 
the fairest promise and most splendid talents. 
The pe is called ‘Bernardo the Bandit, or, 
The Felon’s Secret,’ a highly suggestive title, 
which, we can predict from a perusal of the MS. 
the play itself will fully justify. It is crowded 
with interesting situations, with characters pow- 
erfully drawn, and with splendid language. Its 
moral is intensely effective. No young man 
after witnessing the fate of the Bandit, will think 


| for a moment of going to Italy (where the scene 


lies) and imitating his reckless course. Sooner 
or later the violator of the laws is brought up 
with a round turn. The hero is sustained by 
Mr. J. Ranter, who is acknowledged by the best 
judges to be superior to Cooke and Kean in his 
impersonations. The fascinating Mrs. Warwick 
sustains the part of the count’s daughter, and is 
disguised in the course of the piece, as a page and 
a milkmaid. Our excellent manager, Mr. Rye- 
gate, has spared no expense in putting this piece 
upon the stage. Magnificent scenery, splendid 
dresses, and tire-works will add to the effect of 
the author's bold and beautiful conceptions. The 
question has often been asked—‘* Have we a 
Shakspeare among us?’ This question will, we 
venture to say, be satisfactorily answered in the 
affirmative on Monday night. Then, let there be 
a grand rally and generous welcome to this first 
fruit offering of a young American dramatist.” 


Young Milford was immensely delighted with 
this attention on the part of his friend. On the 
Saturday preceding the production of his play he 
strolled all over the town to see the theatre pos- 
ters, white, red, yellowand blue, which contained 
the programme of his piece, and his heart swelled 
within him as he read their flaming characters. 
He longed to tell the secret of his authorship to 
his mother, but thought it better to wait until 
decided success had crowned his efforts. But he 
could not resist the pleasure of making one con- 
fidant—that was Jack Glossop. 

The apothecary’s boy—or rather man—for he 
was now fully arrived at years of discretion, one- 
and-twenty, received the information at first with 
incredulity, and then with profound admiration ; 
and when he learned that he was expected to sit 
beside the author in the pit, on the eventful 
Monday evening, his delight knew no bounds. 

“But can you leave the shop?” asked Mat- 
thew, earnestly. 

“Leave the shop?” said Glossop. “TI’ll go 
with you if the shop was a fire, and I was thrown 
into prison afterwards.” 

So, on Monday night, the two young men 
walked into the pit together. Latterly the doc- 
tor, from purely selfish motives, however, had re- 
laxed the rigidity of his treatment of his assistant, 
and made him a sufficient allowance to enable 
him to dress creditably. It now was seen that 
the ungainly appearance of Jack had been mainly 
the consequence of his scarecrow garb; for, in a 
fashionable suit of black, he looked perfectly 
presentable and gentlemanly, while the prospect 
of an evening’s relaxation and pleasure lighted 
up his eye with unwonted brilliancy, and sent a 
flush to his habitually sallow cheek. 

All was enchantment to the vender of drugs and 
compounder of medicines! the frescoed ceiling 
with its sprawling gods and goddesses, the gilded 
fronts of the boxes, the huge pillars of the pros- 
cenium, the mysterious green curtain, the glitter- 
ing chandeliers, the fitful fragments of music 
from the orchestra, the brilliant company that 
gradually filled the house. At last the audience 
were seated, and when, after an enchanting over- 
ture, the prompt bell tinkled, and the curtain 
rolled up like a great green mist, disclosing a 
wild gorge of the Abruzzi, with brigands in con- 
ical hats, and jackets with three-inch tails, and 
wadded legs wound with ribbons, carousing in 
their mountain hold, Jack could hardly repress 
his exclamations of delight. The first speech of 
Ranter as Bernardo was applauded, though the 
author, to his horror, perceived that he was mur- 
dering the language, and had made up his tirade 
of fragments from a dozen speeches by other 
dramatists. The other actors were equally im- 
pertect-—but they rattled away, right or wrong— 
and were up in the “business,” if they were 
lame in words. There was plenty of pistol-firing, 
and clashing of swords, and stamping, and slap- 
ping of breasts, and defiant gestures, and hoarse 
shouts, and ‘“‘chords ” from the orchestra. The 
drop came down, and the success of the play was 
yetundecided. The next act went off tolerably 
well, though the imperfection of the actors was 
more noticeable. But Milford relied strongly on 
the third and last act. He had crowded it full 
of action andincident. It closed with the burn- 
ing of the tyrant’s castle—the death of Bernardo 
and the leap of Mrs. Warwick with the flag and 
pistols. Everybody turned out to be somebody 

else—the count’s daughter was restored to her 
father’s arms, through the betrayal of the “ felon’s 
secret,” virtue, was rewarded with Rotchschild 
fortunes, and vice was punished by burning at 
the stake or hanging at the very least. Ryegate 
plumed himself on maintaining the morality of 
the drama. é 

It was in this act that Milford, in deference to 
the manager, had introduced Mrs. Warwick as 
a milkmuid, to enable her to sing the Swiss 
Ranzdes Vaehes, and “ Where are you going, my 
pretty maid?” Milford noticed that these songs 
were announced in the small bill with the accom- 





hay eighteen dollars—though the milk might pay 
while the piece ran. But never mind. Let's 
hear what you've written.” 

Matthew read the piece—the monager inter- 
rupting him, from time to time, to make sugges- 
tions, now stipulating for a tableau—now fora 
broadsword combat—but onthe whole he ap- 
proved ofit. 
be immediately put in rehearsal, and that, if suc- 
cessful, the author should receive one-half the 
receipts of the third night, after deducting ex- 


MS. was placed in the hands of the copyist, and 





drama, among many others, The Rajah of the 


Ic was decided that the piece should | 


penses charged at—three hundred dollars. The | 


Matthew left the theatre in high spirits, to show | 


; panying words, “with an unprecedented effect 
| never before attempted on any stage,” in large 
| capitals. What that mcant, he couldn’t imagine, 
| OF Was too flattered to think, so he trusted for- 
| tune and the manager’s discretion. At the ap- 
| pointed time Mrs. Warwick came forward in a 
| very pretty Swiss dress, with a blue boddice 
| laced up with ribbons, white sleeves, white apron, 
short red petticoat, clocked stockings, little shoes 
; with silver buckles, and a coquettish straw flat 
on her head decorated with cherry-colored rib- 
bons. She wore black lace mits on her delicate 
, hands and diamond rings—just as milkmaids 
| always do! and carried a neat little brass bound 


play should be | 


THE FLAG OF OUR BNIGN. eeS> 


pail in her hands. 
applause, and a young gentleman in the second 


She was received with hearty 


row, rendered insane by an arch glance of the 
actress personally addressed to him, threw a 
premature bouquet which fell into the milk-pail. 


| Mrs. Warwick pressed it to her lips, curtesicd, 


winked at the leader of the orchestra, and then 
walked about during the symphony of the 
Ranz des Vaches. She sung it with great spirit, 
and the applause was tremendous. It would 
have been encored had not the audience been 
impatient for the second song. This the actress 
introduced by one of the usual “ gags.” 

“Ah! why does not Guilio come? While 
I’m waiting, I'll beguile the time by singing 
that song he always loves to hear. But stay— 
1 hear the voice of my poor cow—I must not for- 
get my duties even in my love.” 

And then—O, horror! Milford ‘became 
aware ”’ ofa pair ofhornsat the wing, The milk- 
maid advanced towards them—saying in a tone 
of endearment—“ Kuh! kuh!”” 

The horns were violently shaken—there was a 
shuffling, stamping sound, and then, as if pro- 
pelled by some unseen power, a live cow rushed 
upon the stage! In an instant the house was 
in an uproar! There were shouts, yells of 
laughter and stamping of feet. Mrs. Warwick in 
much trepidation, taking a stool, slid towards her 
by the prompter, sat down by the animal. But 
the creature, bewildered by the lights and the 
noise, made a sidelong plunge, oversetting the 
milkmaid, and dove for the orchestra. The 
leader thrust at her in quarte and tierce with his 
tiddle-bow, and she retorted with her horns. 
Ching! went the glasses of the footlights as she 
danced a fandango over them like a bull ina 
china shop. ‘Moo! moo!” shouted the loaf: 
ers in the gallery. ‘“ Kuh! kuh!” responded 
the loafers in the pit. “ Off! off!’ Hiss—’ss! 
rang from all parts of the house. The trombone 
stood up at his desk and poked the animal with 
a cane. And nowshe turned round and madea 
rush for the right wing.  Half-a-dozen scene 
shifters in their shirt-sleeves headed her off. 
Batiled in that quarter, she clattered across to 
the left, thinking to make good her retreat. But 
at this crisis, the manager himself appeared, 
armed with a blue cotton umbrella, which he 
suddenly expanded full in the face of the un- 
manageable cow. This coup de main turned her 
to the centre of the stage, and there she stood at 
bay, shaking her head and looking very vicious. 
The uproar in the house was redoubled ; hisses 
and catcalls, and cries of “ Ryegate !”’ and “ what 
a guy!” rang through the house. : 

The manager folded up his umbrella and ad- 
vanced to the footlights. There was a momen- 
tary lull in the storm. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said the manager, 
“T throw myself on your indulgence. In my 
efforts to give you novelty, I procured the animal 
whose eccentric conduct has led to this disap- 
pointment. The experiment has proved a failure, 
and I will withdraw her.” 

“Why don’t you withdraw her then?” asked 
a voice. : 

“T had labored,” continued the manager, 
“ under the erroneous impression that cows were 
docile and tractable animals. I thought the first 
appearance of one would inaugurate a new era 
in the legitimate drama, which it has ever becn 
my pride to present in the completest manner to 
the liberal patronage of the citizens of this en- 
lightened metropolis.” (Loud and long ap- 
plause.) ‘With your permission, ladies and 
gentlemen—”’ 

“Look out, Ryegate, she’s arter you!” sung 
out a warning voice. 

The manager tarned in dismay—saw a pair of 
horns within an inch of his coat-tails, and fled, 
hotly pursued by the maddened animal he had 
placed in so false a position. As man and cow 
disappeared, a tremendous racket was heard be- 
hind the scene—screams of terror—imprecations, 
and the shivering of glass. After a moment the 
manager reappeared amidst shrieks of laughter. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said—‘ the 
ferocious animal has been secured. I am no 
coward—” 

“You’re a cow-herd, though!” said a sten- 
torian voice, followed by a universal roar of 
laughter. 

“Not naturally timid,” said the breathless 
maneger—‘ but—”’ 

« She butted you,” said the same relentless wag, 
provoking another peal of laughter. ‘“ Off wid 
ye, old fellow—you can’t talk—you’ve been tak- 
ing a couple of horns!” 

“Play Hail Columbia, for Heaven’s sake !” 
said the manager, to the leader of the orchestra. 

The National Anthem was struck up, while Rye- 
gate disappeared, returning almost immediately 
withan American flag. This ingenious and novel 
dodge finally secured quiet. 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” 


said the manager, 
“T hope this unfortunate incident will not preja- 
dice the author of the drama we are now playing 
I appeal to you in the name of this fag under 
which the dramatist was born 

startling incidents yet to come.” 


There are many 
“Any more cows ?” asked the wag of the pit 
“ Not the first red cow,” said the manager. 
“Not the second, you mean.” 
‘No more animals, I mean. The cow has 
left.” 

“And the jackass remains,”’ said the inexora- 


ble commentator. The manager retired. 





this, the fate of the drama was hopeless. The | 


audience could think of nothing but the cow 
In the most pathetic passages they laughed. 
Even the burning of the castle proved a failure 
The manager was asked if his live stock was in- 
sured. Many of the audience left, before th 
close—and the curtain finally fell amidst a storm 
of hisses. 

Cast down from the pinnacle of hope to thr 
depth of despair and chagrin, Milford, accom 


hundred dollar house,”” was the reply and I've 


been playing to empty boxes. [didn't expect 
it to go more than one night.’ 

“You didn't!" 

“Of course not—an American play 


“ Do you repeat it?” 


“Of course not.” 

“Then I get nothing for my labor * 
“Tdon’t say that. Come round to the box 
office tomorrow, and I'll try and find a lick 
salve for your wounded vanity Good-night, 
and pleasant dreams to you.” 

Pleasant dreams indeed ! 

didn’t sleep a wink that night. 


Matthew Milford 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


Tue next morning Matthew Milford called on 
the manager, whom he found engaged with the 
treasurer in the box office. He had just finished 
“counting the house,” and the receipts were so 
satisfactory that his countenance was fairly beam- 
ing with delight. Besides Mr. Ryegate the 
maneger, and Mr. Till the treasurer, a third per 
son was seated in the office tilted back in a chair, 
with his heels up on the counter, coolly pufling 
wreaths from an odious long nive in the direction 
of a placard which stated that smoking was posi- 
tively prohibited in that locality. 

The manager came forward and shook hands 
with Matthew cordially, introducing him to his 
treasurer, and adding, in reference to the violator 
of the rules of the office, “Mr. Sandwich you 
already know. And now, Mr Milford, to busi- 
ness. What are your expectations ?” 

“Tam not a young man of expectations,” 
answered Matthew, smiling; “ but vet I think I 
could legally recover damages of you. The in- 
troduction of—” 

“That cow was a bull!’ said Ryegate. “1 
plead guilty—and what with you and the audience 
I hang between the two horns of a dilemma, I 
perceive too late that a Boston audience don't 
appreciate beef—and yet it was well done. I 
cleared for ‘Cowes and market,’but missed a figure 
‘The head and front of my 
Well, sir, 
Sir, the treas- 


in my speculation. 
offending hath this extent, no more.” 
we had a great house last night. 
ury is replete with ingots. Sir, the management 
fecls liberal; and, sir, when I say that the man- 
agement, though acknowledging no indebtedness 
to the author of Bernardo the Bandit, yet asa 
freewill offering, presents him with the sum of 
fifty dollars, I trust the gift will not he repulsed ” 

“LT am perfectly satisfied,” said Matthew. 
“The MS—” 


“Ts here at your disposal. 


— 


Will you take it? 
With some little cutting and slashing, it might 
do in another latitude—New York, we'll say. 
If Simpson of the Park is obdyrate—there’s 
Hamblin—or the Amphitheatre.” ~ 

Matthew took the money and the manuscript, 
with many thanks to Ryegate for his liberality 
and his advice. He then shook hands with him, 
and wished him a good morning. 

As he left the office, Sandwich followed him 
out into the street. Hooking his arm familiarly 
into that of the author, he strided along with him, 
chatting as they went. 

“ What are you drivin’ about these times?” 

“he asked. 

“Thave nothing particular to do,’ said Mil- 
ford*“ and wish I could obtain something. My 
mother is in a very small way, and I think I 
ought to do something better than merely help- 
ing her in the shop. 
turn up.” 

“Wall, things turn up, everyday,” 


Perhaps something will 


answered 
“But not in the 
You must go arter ’em Now, my 
idee is, that Boston is altogether too narrow a 
sphere for a young man of your smartness, tal- 
ents, accomplishments, ete.”’ 


Milford’s new acquaintance. 
same spot. 


“Tt hasn’t promised much so far.”’ 

“ No-siree. 
turer. 
York.” 

“The manager said something about New 
York in connection with my play.” 


It isn’t fast enough for an adven- 
But when you come to talk of New 


“New York's the spot of airth for you, young 
man, if you want to go ahead. Creation! why, 
you might dump this little village on the edge of 
the East River, and nobody wouldn't notice it. 
Many’s the man that's gone into the city with a 
shillin’ in his pocket, and come out with a strong 
hundred thousand.” 

“And I have tifty dollars,” said Milford, dwell- 
ing on the apparent magnitude of the sum. 

“ You're rich—you're a perfect Creesus, a John 
Jacob Astor—a Stephen Girard—comparative- 
ly,” said Sandwich. ‘“ Now, why don’t you try 
your fortune in New York? Perhaps I might 
help you to an opening there.’ 

« Indeed !” 

© Yes, indeed.” 


“Do you live there ?” 


“Sometimes. I don’t live nowhere in parti- 


cular. I’m like the lion in Seripter going roar- 
in’ abont seekin’ whom I may devour somebody. 
That ere is figgerative—and I mean I go any- 
where’s where I kin pick mp the dimes. Folks 
may laffas much as they like abeout the worship 
of mammon, but I tell vou, there's no kind’er 


huntin’ that pleases me betrer than trackin’ the 


| yaller boys. Gold! gold! what's life without it?” 


After | 


Thave half a mind,” said Milford, “to see 
what fortune has in store for me, in the wonder 


fal place von tell me alont.”’ 





“ Make it a hall mind, and say you'll go 
“Are yon going?” 
“To-morrow mornin’, bright and airly—and 


right glad will I be to he 
“Well,” said Milford, still hesitating 





mother consents—" 


panied by his friend, made his way out of the | 


house. If Milford had been known aa the author, 


there is no telling what the andience might have | 


done tohim. His incognito saved him doubtics« 
from indignity. In his way out he encountered 
the manager 


“ You are responsible for this failare, Mr. Rve 





i 


gate,” said he, sternly 
“ Failure! my dear fellow—it was 2 fifteen 


“I'll answer for that,”’ said Sandwich 


“ Where do you stop # 


rr 








“ City Tavern um Street 





“ Very well, then—I'li think it over.” 
“ Stage starts for Providence at five, A. M.” 
“If 1 conelude to go, and can get ready ia 
| season, I'll bet you knew by nine o'clock this 
evening Will thar d 








“All right. I'll leave vou here See you to 
And dropping Mat 
ade street 


night, at the City Tavern.” 


thew's arm, the Yankee turned down as 
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Matthew went home and told his mother the 
story of his dramatic effort, its result, and his 
present plan of trying his luck in New York. 
The poor woman was loath to part with her 
darling, bet he painted the prospects of success 
in a new sphere, in such glowing colors, that she 
finally gave her consent. 

“And if things don’t turn out as well as you 
expect, Matthew,” said she, “remember that 
here isa home and a mother’s arms always open 
to receive you.” 

“JT know it, dear mother. And now let me 
divide my earnings with you.” 

“Not a dollar, Mat,” 
young man spread the roll of bank-bills before 


said his mother, as the 


her. ‘Ican contrive to make both ends meet | 
| good opinion.” 


as itis; and I really don’t need it.” 

“But what can I do with fifty dellars?” ask- 
ed Matthew. 

“Ah, my dear boy—fifty dollars goes but a 
precious little ways. 
you’re bound on starting to-morrow—I must 
see to your things.” 

Matthew had really some reason to think that 
he could find something to do in the great com- 
mercial city whither he was bound. He was not 
without varied information and accomplishments. 


<ees THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. -eS> 


“ Very well—the dog’s making money, they 
” 
say. 


“ Well, sir, he wants a boy—and is willing to 





And, sir, } 
I'm a burthen to you—that I should like to go 
there. I've spoken to him, and—” 

“Q, you've spoken to him, have you?” 


pay for his services. 


“ Yes, sir—and if you'll only be so very good 
as to say a good word for me, I can have the 
place.” 

“Jack,” said the doctor, extending his moist, 
clammy hand to be shaken by the boy, ‘ you're 
You're a 
You're areru avis 


anangel in faded brown corduroys. 
Phoenix in battered brogans, 
in a rusty stock—you are,” 

“T'm sure, I’m very grateful, sir, for your 


“Not at all, young gentleman—not at all. 


When Zenas Biggin can serve a friend, he’s on 


Take it all; and now, if | 


hand—always! Your hand again. Gadso! 
you’re bright as a new dollar—a coin, Mr. Glos- 
sop, of which I hope you will handle many— 


and your own, too—when you get that situation. 


| I'll see to it at once. Hand me my hat. Thank 


He had pursued his classical studies under the | 


direction of Mr. Mildmay, with the ardor of a 
neophyte. Before his father’s disappearance, 
there had been a good many books in the house— 
English and French classics, standard romances, 
biographies, travels and histories, which he had 
devoured with intense cagerness. The elements 
of French his father had taught him at an early 


age as an amusement to himself; he liked to | 
hear the child colloquially fluent in a foreign 


tongue. He had ranged at will through a toler- 
ably varied field of literature. His mother, igno- 
rant and enthusiastic and injudicious, but warm- 
hearted, magnified him into an admirable Crich-. 
ton. The neighborhood in which he lived favor- 
ed his acquiring a smattering of various arts. 
There was no lack of broken-down actors, and 
impoverished dancing-masters,and superannuated 
fiddlers, half-cracked, like their instruments, 
shabby portrait-painters, and the like, who had 
dealt with Harvey Milford, or associated with 
him in his private haunts, and were frequently in 
his debt and glad to requite it by giving instruc- 
tion to the boy, in lieu of hard money to the 
father. 

This dangerous dabbling in different arts and 
accomplishments, together with the indiscrimi- 
nate reading of romances, poems and plays, had 
tended to give young Milford very erroneous 
ideas of life. 

It was fortunate, therefore, for Matthew that 
he had been the protege of the Rev. Mr. Mild- 
may, and early subjected to the severe discipline 
and exact system of his school. Day by day, 
his memory had become stronger, and the very 
labor he expended on his tasks served to fix his 
acquisitions forever. The time had now arrived 
when he was to test the practical value of his 
education, such as it was—when he was to enter 
asa combatant in the great battle of life, and 
come off a winner or fall in the attempt. 

He passed nearly all the day preceding his 
eventful journey with his mother. In the even- 


you. Consider the affair settled. Ill step round 
at once. But hurkee, Jack; if you’re not satis- 
fied with Perkins, don’t think to come here again 
—I really couldn’t afford to keep you. I’m in 
debt on your account, already—I wont say how 
much, for I don’t want to wound your tender 


' sensibilities.” 





ing, be went to the apothecary’s to take leave of | 


Jack Glossop. The doctor was absent at his 
usual haunt, so that the two young men could 
talk unreservedly together. 

“T shall miss you, Matthew,” said Jack, 
sadly. “Butit’s all for the best, I suppose. 
And you'll write me—wont you ?” 

“ Often, Jack—I give you my word. And it’s 
a satisfaction to me, in leaving you for a time, to 
know that your employer has come to his senses 
and his conscience, and treats you decently well 


es 
a He does—he does, Mat,” said the young 
man, ezgerly. “ But I have had ahard road to 
travel in this old shop, I tell you. Four years 
ago I tried to make a break and failed. But I 
wont bore you with the story.” 

“Bore me! all that interests you interests 
me. Besides, the doctor is a rich character, and 
I wanted to see him shown up.” 

Hereupon Jack launched into a detail of a 
resolute attempt he had made, in the days of his 
sore distress, to leave the doctor and get employ- 
ment with another apothecary—one Perkins in 
Hanover Street. As Jack was a very poor 
story-teller, and prolix withal, we shall yive his 
adventure in our language, and make it the sub- 
ject of the following chapter, deeming it impor- 
tant to the full understanding of a character we 
have placed prominently before the reader in 
these pages. 


CHAPTER IX. 
JACK GLOSSOP’S ADVENTURE. 


Ir seems that Jack some years before got up 
one morning betimes, and set everything to 
rights in the store, so that when the doctor came 
back from breakfast he could not fail to notice 
the diligence of his employee. 

Jack now thought the moment had arrived for 
broaching his great project of emigrating to the 
Hanover Street establishment. 

“Dr. Biggin,” said he, “I fear I'm a great 
burthen to you.” 

“Of course you are, Jack,” replied the doctor. 
“T wont deny it—avery great burthen. But it’s 
our duty, Jack, to help one another—else what's 
the use of having Christian principles ?” 

“ Well, sir,” resumed Jack, “I’m sure I’m 
very grateful for your kindness—and I’m sorry 
I’ve been a burthen on you so long—and I’ve 
been thinking, sir, I should like to relieve you— 
and, sir, if you please—I should like to leave 
you.” 

“ What!’ exclaimed the doctor. ‘“ What! 
did I hear aright? Leave me? Leave this 
establishment ?: Why—why—why—io you know 
you'd starve in the gutter if you were left to 
yourself ?” 

“You have often told me so, sir; but—" 

“Bat what 

“But [don’t think it would come to that, sir. 
I think I've found an opening.” 

“Found an opening !” 

“ Yes—you know Perkins who keeps in Han- 
over Street ?” 








The doctor departed, chuckling internally, 
paid a flying visit to the bar of the Cat and 
Mastiff, and 1 was ready for Mr. Perkins, the 
rival apothecary. 

Mr. Perkins’s store presented a marked con- 
trast to the doctor’s—it was neat as a pin, and 
furnished with the most glittering appointments. 
Mr. Perkins himself was a very tall, cadaverous, 
anxious looking man in black, very solemn and 
very precise. 

Dr. Biggin lifted his hat, and made a pro- 
found bow. The cadaverous apothecary returned 
the salute, and said, gloomily : 

“Dr. Biggin ?” 

“ The same, sir, at your service. I understand 
you want a boy—and that my boy has been ap- 
plying for the vacancy.” 

“ He has, sir,” replied the unhappy druggist. 
“ And I wanted to ask you about his character. 
Character, Dr. Biggin, is the basis of this estab- 
lishment, sir. It is the fundamental—”’ Here 
the apothecary broke down in his speech, and 
perorated by an afflicting gravey and cough. 

“Very beautiful sentiments, sir,” said Dr. 
Biggin. “Mr. Perkins, I respect you. Well, 
sir, touching the character of John Glossop, I 
am happy to say that it is irreproachable. He 
is addicted to piety and attends a Sabbath- 
school. No diminution of my stock of tama- 
rinds and conserve of roses has ever been traced 
tohis fondness for delicacies; I have never de- 
tected white sugar—sacrh. alb.—on his garments 
or his fingers, and I am convinced that he 
regards tobacco with aversion.” 

The unhappy druggist said the information 
rendered him perfectly happy. 

“But,” continued the doctor, blandly, “to 
every account there is a per contru. There is a 
little trouble with regard to my boy Jack which 
has reconciled me to renouncing his valuable 


; services—namely, an inaptitude to associate the 


names and qualities of drugs and medicines, a 
certain tendency to mistake one article for 
another. Thus, although a lad who frequently 
puts up arsenic for white sugar, and laudanum 
for rhubarb, may be a very valuable acquisition 
to you, he is no irreparable loss to me. Good 
morning, Mr. Perkins.” 

Leaving the gloomy apothecary horror-stricken 
at the false intelligence he had imparted, Dr. 
Biggin hastened back, via the Cat and Mastiff, 
to his establishment. 

“Jack,” said he, cheerfully, ‘I flatter myself 
I’ve done the business for you! He was waver- 
ing and undecided, when a skilful shot hulled 
him.” . 

“ My dear doctor—” 

“No thanks, Jack—no thanks. Be lively 
now. Collect your traps in a bundle, and be off.” 

Jack went up stairs, and made his prepara- 
tions, wondering a little at his own want of 
alacrity, now that his project had been crowned 
with success. But it’s hard to sever old ties at 
a blow, and even the skeletons in his sleeping- 
room seemed to look at him reproachfully. At 
last, however, his arrangements were completed, 
and he came down into the store to take leave of 
the doctor and go forth on the world. 

“ Good-by, Jack,’ were the parting words of 
Dr. Biggin as he shook hands with the boy. 
“Surrounded by the splendors of your new 
establishment, and basking in the smiles of your 
new master, you will soon forget the old shop 
and your old friend; but I, Jack—I’’—here the 
doctor pressed a snuffy handkerchief to his eyes 
—‘T shall never forget you.” 

“ My dear, good, kind old master,” said Jack, 
“say the word—and I’!l stay with you even 
now.” 

“No, Jack—no. Go where glory waits thee, 
but when fame elates thee, O then remember Dr. 
Biggin. Farewell!” 

With a heavy heart, poor Jack Glossop left the 
shop and turned out of the street. He was soon 
in Hanover Street, and soon crossed the threshold 
of Perkins’s store. Mr. Perkins was standing 
behind the counter, leaning on it with both 
hands. Jack pulled off his rusty hat and sa- 
luted him. 

The cadaverous apothecary flew back against 
the wall of drawers, as if receding before the 
blast of a sirocco, and stood there, flattened out, 
his hands extended before him, his countenance 
expressing the deepest herror and aversion. 

“No nigher, boy—no nigher,” gasped the 
living skeleton. “ Else I'll call the police-—I’ll 
holler murder, if it costs me the lobe of my 
lungs.” 

“But I’ve come, sir, according to agreement.”” 

“T don’t make any covenant with death!” 
said Perkins, jerking out his words. ‘“ When I 
said I wanted a boy, I didn’t mean a boy-as- 
sassin. Do you understand me ?” 

‘‘No, sir—I do not, please,” answered Jack, 


perfectly bewildered. 


“Then I'll let daylight into your cranium in | 





five words,” said the epothecary. “ Dr. Big 





has been here 
“T'm still in the dark 
“ Look here, then,” said the apothecary; and 


sir.” 








concealing the label of a glass jar, he 
the boy the contents through the dingy 
“Tell me what that is, sir.”’ 

“Tcan’t tell, sir, but it looks like white sugar.” 

“Te’s arsenic!” 
“Now make tracks out of this establishment be- 
fore you're knocked down and dragged out. 
Go! Go!! Go!!!’ 


Jack obeyed; he never disputed an order. 





screamed the apothecary. 


He had been all his life a passive instrument in 


(Written for The Piag of our Union } 


TO MAGGIE, 


Tl not leave thee yet lowe, too fon fly 1 prize 
The bright. eparkling glance of thy love beaming e: es 
Too fondly, too dearly, I love thee, to part 


From the bright one whose image is fixed in my heart 


Tl] not leave thee vet, love. too great {= the blice 
To press thy warm hand and to feel thy warin kiss; 
To sit in the sunshine thy presence has given, 


; And feel in my soul ‘tis a foretaste of heaven 


the hands of fortune and of man; and heavily | 
| 


as this unexpected disappointment fell on him, 
he bowed his head to the blow. He left the 
store, slowly indeed, for his limbs almost refused 
to sustain him, and just in proportion as he re- 
treated, foot by foot, the cadaverous apothecary 
advanced. As Jack cleared the threshold, Per- 
kins bounded over the counter; and when Jack 
was on the other side of the street, Perkins was 
on the door-step, gazing after him with a feeling 
of inexpressible relief. 

But whither was Jack to go? He had no 
friend on earth able to shelter him but Dr. Big- 
gin—and Dr. Biggin had told him not to return. 
Still, in spite of this prohibition, he resolved to 
throw himself once more upon the charity of his 
old master. So, sad and woebegone, he entered 
the apothecary’s. The tinkling door-bell gave 
warning of his entrance, and the good doctor 
slid down from his high stool. A wan smile 
played on Jack’s countenance as he advanced to 
the counter; the doctor’s face, however, remained 
imperturbable as he bowed with great politeness. 

“ Anything in my line, sir?” said he. ‘ Pre- 
scription, sir? Hand it over, and I’llserve you.” 

“Why, doctor! don’t you know me?’ 

“T'm sorry to say, young gentleman, that I 
cannot recall your face and name,” said the 
doctor, nearly closing his gummy eyes. 

“It's your boy—your orphan—Jack—poor 
Jack Glossop,” said the lad. 

“Why, bless me!” said the doctor, with af- 
fected surprise. ‘So it is! Upon my soul, I 
didn’t recognize you. Why, Jack, how are 
you?” And he shook hands over the counter 
with the trembling boy. ‘ Well, Jack ?” 

“ Well, sir?” 

“Did you get that place ?” 

“O, sir, Mr. Perkins drove me out of his 
shop!” 

“And served you right, you young dog!” 
thundered the doctor. “If he had kept you, I’d 
have sued him for suborning an apprentice—and 
I'd have had you by the heels, young gentle- 
man, inatight place too. Harkee! this place 
has been your home—now it shall be your jail 
and your workhouse. I'll keep you, but Lil 
make you pay your way. Now go put away 
your bundle—and then,” he added in loud cap- 
itals, “Go To work, nor! Go TO work!” 

Poor Jack obeyed; but through the mist of 
his blinding tears a light broke in upon him, and 
Dr. Biggin stood partially revealed in his true 
colors as a hard-hearted, tyrannical, selfish and 
dissolute man. 

Such was the narrative related to Matthew by 
his humble friend on the eve of his departure. 
But the position of affairs had now changed ; 
and as the docior grew daily less fitted for any 
kind of business, he had found himself com- 
pelled to do something like justice to his assistant. 

As it was getting late, Matthew tore bimself 
away from the apothecary’s, ran round to the 
city tavern, and notified Sandwich that he would 
be at the coach office punctually in the morning, 
and then went home. When he parted with his 
mother for the night, she placed in his hands a 
little pocket Bible. 

“T have no money to give you, my dear boy,” 
said she, “ but here is that whichis more precious 
than gold and silver. When temptations beset 
you—as they will—and I am not nigh to give 
you good advice, look in this precious book, and 
you will find a helper in your need.” 

Matthew thanked her with a faltering voice. 
He slept that night with her gift beneath his 
pillow. 

[TO BE GONTINUED.] 


THE ORSTINACY OF WOMAN. 


A tailor having amassed a fortune by trade, 
cut the shop, and removed to the country to live 
in dignified leisure. His wife was a bit of a 
shrew, and apt, as all wives, to find out her hus- 
band’s weak points. One of these was a shame 
of his former occupation, and she harped upon 
the jarring string until the poor wretch was 
nearly beside himself. Her touch-word, “ scis- 
sors,” spoiled his finest bon mots, and embittered 
his grandest entertainments ; it was flame to tow. 
He stormed and wheedled; the obnoxious in- 
strument was constantly brandished before his 
eyes. They were walking one day on the bank 
of a river bounding his grounds: ‘ You ob- 
serve,” said he, ‘‘ the delta formed by the tork of 
the river; its beauty decided me to close the 
contract.” 

“Very probable, my dear—it reminds one so 
much of an open pair of scissors.” 

One push, and she was in the water. 

“I will pull you out, if vou promise never to 
say that word again,” halloed the still foaming 
husband. 

** Setssors,”’ shrieked she, and down she went. 

“ Scissors,” as she rose again. ‘he third time 
she came to the surface, too far gone to speak— 
but as the waters closed over her, she threw up 
her arms, crossed her forefingers, and disap- 
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peared !—Bosten P 


ast. 
+o > 
NONSENSE FOR NONSENSE, 

Suvaroff, the half-mad, halfsavage Russian 
general, used frequently to ask the young officers | 
and soldiers the most absurd questions, consider- 
ing it a proof of smartness on their part if they | 
gave a prompt reply, and hating above all things | 
*I don’t know” as an answer. He one day went 
up to a sentry, and, as the man presented arms, | 
Suvaroff said, ‘‘ Tell me how many buttons there 
are on the uniforms of fifty thousand men ! 
“T can’t say,” replied the soldier, very naturally ; 
upon which the marshal, according to his cus- | 
tom, began to abuse him and rate him for his | 
stupidity. The soldier, however, knowing Su- 


| varotf’s character, took courage, and said, ** Well, 


} 


| 


sir, perhaps it’s not every question your excel- | 
lency could answer yourself; for instance, there | 
are my two aunts—wouild you please to tell me 
their names ?”” The man’s quickness atoned for 
his impudence in the eyes of the general, and the | 
soldier was made a corporal the next morning.— 
Records of the War 


| pel the drowsiness by conversation and walking 
| the deck. 


T'll not leave thee yet. while my ares can enfold 

The only loved being they eer wished to hold; 

While thy faith and thy truth are still plighted to me, 
O whither, dear maid, should | wander from thee’ 


T'll not leave thee yet, while the fair moon shines bricht 
In the high arch of heaven, as she me-shals the night; 
While the stars sparkle out mid the firmament blue, 

So long are my thoughts and affections with you 


T'll not leave thee yet; while the ocean's waves roll, 
So long is your image impressed on my soul ; 

So long as the tide bears the bark to the shore, 

So long will I love thee, ** Acushla Makore ” 

Yes, dear as the shrine to the pilgrim band, 

Or water to him who lies parched on the aaud, 

Are the light of thy eyes and soft accents to me— 
O, why should I wander, my loved one, from thee? 


—--- toe ~ 
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A NEW WAY OF KEEPING WATCH. 
BY GUY LEEFANGE. 

Ir was a glorious moomntight night in the 
tropics. The good ship Rajah was bowling 
merrily along before an eight-knot breeze, dash- 
ing aside the white-capped waves sparkling in 
the silvery moonbeams, and ieaving a long 
phosphorescent track in her wake. 

Down below in her airy forecastle Ned Burton 
and Frank Breese were swinging away in their 
hammocks, snug in the somniferous embrace of 
Morpheus. One—two—three—eight sonorous 
strokes on a bell suddenly rang out on the night 
air with startling clearness. 

The sound still lingered upon the ear, when 
three thundering knocks on the scuttle overhesd 
aroused the sleepers from their wanderings in the 
land of Nod; while the cry of “ All starbow- 
lines ahoy! eight bells. Do you hear the news 
there below? tumble up! tumble up!” caused 
them to spring out of their hammocks, dive inio 
their clothes and tumble up with the rest of the 
watch. 

“Hang and confound all watches!” growled 
Ned, with his eyes half open. 

“ I’ve a mind to go back and finish my nap !” 
yawned Frank, who was crawling slowly up 
from below. 

“Lively there! lively there, you soger!” 
sung out the mate of the watch, seeing the lub- 
ber’s traverse Frank was working. 

His deep voive made Frank stir his pegs live- 
lier, and just at that moment the order was 
given altering her course a point or two. He 
seized a rope on which several of the watch were 
hauling and swayed away till his eyes were 
open. 

Before proceeding further, we will make a 
short digression for the purpose of giving our 
two nautical named young gentlemen a more 
particular introduction to the reader. 

Ned Burton and Frank Breese were youths, or 
young men, or young gentlemen—there has been 
such a wonderful metamorpHosis in that species 
of the genus homo called youth, that it is with no 
little difficulty now-a-days to tell who is a boy 
and who is not—were severally of the ages of 
nineteen and twenty years of age, and belonged 
to some of our “first families,” as the papers 
say. 

Our two slips of the “first families” hada 
great penchant for 

* A life on the ocean wave, 

A home on the rolling deep.” 
Their friends, to gratify that wish, offered to 
procure them a midshipman’s warrant. But no! 
to the mortification of their friends and parents, 
and to the gratification of their plebeian tastes, 
they determined to sail on board a merchant 
vessel. 

Accordingly, berths as foremast hands were 
procured for them on board one of the faiaous 
clippers for which America is so justly cele- 
brated, the captain of which was supposed would 
keep a sharp eye out for their interests; how 
much he did, will be known presently. 

As mentioned before, the clipper was bowling 
merrily along when the watch was called. The 
air was warm and oppressive, causing a languor 
to steal over the crew, and especially over our 
two “green hands,” who, after the bustle and 
excitement of relieving the watch had susided, 
began to feel a drowsiness creep over them. 

From the time they had left port, they had 
been guilty of napping several times upon their 
watch, for which offence they had been sharply 
reprimanded by the first mate in whose watch 
they were, but without the desired effect. They 
would yield at every opportunity to 


‘Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” 


On the night in question, they appeared to be 


Frank said this with an accent that salt water 
had not yet eradicated—an accent very snobbish 
“Spare my feelings,” sighed Ned * For 
heaven's sake, do not conjure up those scenes.” 
Conversation at last flagged; then they felt 
the same old feeling of drowsiness weighing 


down their eyelids. Scating themselves in the 


bows for a time, they hstened to the sarging of 


the waters against the stern, It proved a lullaby 


| to them. Gradually they yielded to sleep, recom 





more than usually oppressed with somnolency. 
Aware of the consequences arising from sleeping 
upon the watch, they at first strove hard to dis- | 


The subject of their conversation, carried on | 
in a low tone, gradually turned to the life they 
had led at home. 

“Ned,” said Frank, rather dolefully, “there's 
pot much romance in a sailor’s life, after all.” 

“ By Jove, you are right,”’ was the reply. “TI 


cannot see any romance in dipping one’s hands 


| in the tar-bucket, slushing down the rigging, and | 


reefing topsails ina gale. When I get home, 
yon’ll never catch me at sea agein.” 

Frank was of the same mind. 

“When at home,” said he, “I had got to be 
so deuced Mase, that I thought any change would 
be acceptable, but now I shall return to the 
promenade on Broadway and the lounging at 
the opera with a zest never before felt during my | 
life.” 


| structed in the diurnal revolution of the 


| even by a feline quadruped.—Comu T 


mencing again their journey in the land of Nod 

Ina few moments, they were espied by the 
lynx-eyed officer, whose ejaculation upon the 
discovery was more forcible and expressive than 
polite. 

“There's those two infernal featherheads 
skulking again! The lubbers! I'll haze them 
out of it!” 

Now the first mate had a great abhorrence of 
snobs,” as he termed our two heroes. Rever 
ence was not one of his characteristics, and 
especially for our “scions of the first families.”’ 

“Jack,” said he to an old salt, who was 
standing beside him! “see those two infernal 
lubbers skulking away upon those spars !”’ 

“ Take a hitch in the slack of their trowsers 
and bowse them aloft, sir,” was the characteristic 
reply. 

“They have been treated to that dose without 
the desirable result,” said the chief mate. “ I'll 
mast-head them.” 

“They'd caulk up there, sir,” was the gruff 
reply of the old tar, giving his trowsers a hitch. 

The mate made no remark, but walked for- 
ward towards the culprits, who little dreamed of 
danger when a rope’s end descended upon their 
backs. 

They sprang to their feet quick as a flash, and 
confronted the chief mate whose stern look made 
them tremble. 

“ Fill up those two deck tubs,” was his short 
order, pointing to two tubs ashort distance from 
them. 

They were well aware that they merited a se- 
vere punishment, and to endeavor to mitigate it 
as much as possible, they obeyed the order with 
unusual alacrity. The buckets splashed along 
side, and in a few minutes the tubs were filled. 

“ All filled, sir,” said Ned. 

“1 wonder what he’s going to do,” thought 
Frank. 

They were presently enlightened as to what 
were the mate’s intentions. 

“ Burton,” said he, “go to the hen-coop and 
bring the old cock here.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” he replied, reluctantly obeying, 
a misgiving creeping over him that he was poing 
to be “hazed.” 

“ Breese, bring one of the old hens here,” was 
the mate’s next order to Frank, who stood wait- 
ing dolefully for his turn. 

‘To the mortification of our heroes, nearly all 
of the crew were upon deck. The air was so 
soft and balmy that the watch which had been 
relieved preferred remaining on deck, spinning 
yarns, than going below. The moment they 
saw there was going to be punishment, they 


’ 


crowded round the culprits to witness what novel 
mode of punishment was to be inflicted. 

“Now you lubbers,”’ seid the mate, “ wash 
their toes and wipe them dry, so they will not 
catch cold. After you have finished them, take 
the others, and when all the inmates of the coop 
are washed, report to me.”” 

The bewildered stare our embryo tar bestowed 
upon the mate, when he heard the order, was so 
comical, that the officer was obliged to bite his 
lip to refrain from laughing. 

“Do you hear the order?” was his inquiry, 
perceiving that Frank did not obey with alacrity. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the reply; and he imme- 
diately set about executing the task. 

The feathered bipeds, roused from their slum- 
bers, disturbed the stillness of the night with a 
most uncarthly cackling, which caused the ap- 
parition of the skipper’s night-cap to appear 
above the companion-way. 

“Tthought some imp was amongst the poul- 
try,” said the captain, as the mate explained the 
affair to him. ‘ Ha, ha, ha!” he chuckled, and 
then descended to his cabin. 

Our two youngsters fortunately had sense 
enough to perform their ridiculous task without 
grumbling, and by the time the inmates of the 
different coops had had their toes washed and 
wiped, their watch was up. 

It taught them a good lesson, and they took 
especial care to keep their eyes open during 
their watch on deck ever after. 


—-or 





NEW CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


Divers of our readers have taken offence at the 
plain garb in which many of the English prov- 
erbs have been so long attired. We, therefore, 
dress them upin a light garment of ou 
suitable to eyes of fashion and the fastidious re 
finement of all in ‘‘ whose mouth butter would not 
melt,” and who “ look as though they could not 
say boo to a goose.” To begin at the begin 
ning : 

Feathered bipeds of similar plumage will live 
grecariously ! 

That which is engendered in the o#seons por- 
tion of the frame will never be extracted from ite 
carnal covering ! 

Those the illumining apertures of whose mes- 
suages are vitrified, should never project frag 
ments of granite! 

The capital of the Papal States was not con- 

} 








An abrupt inclination of the head is equiva 
lent to the sndden closing of the eye to a racer 
labormg under a cataract. 

It is a sage infant who is intimately acquainted 
with his own parental relative. 

The infernal heing is not so «able as limners 
have represented him 

No ablution will convert an African into an 
Albino. 

In the ahsence of the miniature tiger the mus 
cipular race will hecome festive 

Do not calculate the number of your jnvenile 
poultry before the process of incubation be com 
pleted 

In what a prodigious condicular appendage 
our domestic Grimalkin rejoiceth 

Do not exclaim vociferously before you hare 
past beyond the forest. 

Let every person pursue the bent of his owe 
genius, as the elderly matron observed, while «s 
luting her vaceine favorite 

Too great a number of culinary assietants mor 
impair the flavor of the conamemer F 

Royalty tnay be contemplated with impanity 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union ] 
I'M ALL ALONE.—TO —. 
BY EVE LIN as 
I'm al] alone—what though the world surrounds me, 
If from its crowd thy form be gone? 


The world has lost its power to charm, without thee, 
Alas! alas! I’m all alone! | 


I’m all alone—what if affection greet me? 
It speaketh not in thy sweet tone; 

Love's softest speech availeth not to cheer me, 
Thy voice I hear not—I'm alone! 


T’'m all alone—in mirth I have no sharer, 
To whom with gladness I had flown! 

Wo, with thy help to bear, methinks were dearer 
Than joy, when I am all alone! 


I’m all alone—when sorrow is upon te, 
I need thy sympathizing moan ; 

Grief is the deeper still, for thou'rt far from me, 
Thou hear’st me not—I'm all alone! 


I’m all alone—perhaps by love surrounded, 
Thy thoughts, from bygone days have flown; 

Or else, perch , enshrined in wo 
Like me, thou eighest, ‘ 1'm all alone!” 


h oh 





? 


I’m all alone—yet thoughts of thee still cherished, 
Around my heart a charm have thrown; 

This shall remain when all things else have perished, 
While this is mine—I’m not alone! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


“LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE.” 
A SKETCH FOR YOUNG MEN. 





BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


One of the greatest evils incident to the young 
hanics and | workmen of our country 
is that of frequent change of place and employ- 
ment. This characteristic is peculiar to Yan- 
kees, they seem content only while on the move. 
This would be well enough if the movement were 
always onward. But itis not so. The young 
man who contracts the habit of often changing 
his business is apt to gain nothing in the end. 
Not only does “a rolling stone gather no moss,” 
but in time it must lose much of its own sub- 
stance. And so it is with the rolling portion of 
our youth—they not only gather no golden moss, 
but they generally lose some of their previous 
gatherings. Let a young man gain a good place 
for employment, and by-and-by leave it for one 
more flattering, and at length find himself dis- 
appointed, and he will be anxious for another 
change. By the time he has made three or four 
changes he will be sure to remain uneasy all the 
time. 

Let us not be understood as objecting to all 
change in this respect. There must be many 
circumstances under which business changes are 
necessary. A young man must always look out 
for that situation which is the most sure, and at 
the same time most profitable. But the danger 
is, in allowing fancy to be dazzled by every 
tempting offer that comes up, without due ex- 
ercise of the judgment. A simple narrative of 
real life will explain our meaning. 

Samuel Peterson and Henry Willis were both 
of the same age, and had learned their trade of 
the same man. They were but a few months past 
their twenty-first year, and were machinists by 
trade. Mr. Lot Merrill, their employer, was a 
staunch business man, understanding every 
branch of the trade, and enjoying the confidence 
of the community. He was wealthy and in- 
fluential, and his word was to all who knew him, 

ya alegalbond. When Samuel and Henry were 
twenty-one, Mr. Merrill had made them a very 
advantageous offer. He would pay them a dol- 
lar aday for the next year; give them all further 
necessary instruction ; and, at the expiration of 
that time, if they proved efficient, he would do 
still better by them. 

“You have been my apprentices, boys,” he 
said, “and while you remain steady and indus- 
trious I will give you employment in preference 
to all others who are no better than youare. I 
will always give preference to those who have 
learned the trade of me. And more than this, 
I may have some opportunities to let you do job 
work, where you may make as much as you 
can.” 

So the young men went at work, and for 
awhile they were both content. Five months 
thus passed away, and every Saturday night they 
received their six dollars each. 

Some three miles below Mr. Merrill’s shop, 
and on the same stream, there stood a building 
which had been originally put up for a cloth 
factory, but none of the machinery, except the 
water-wheel, and a few shafts, had ever been 
putin. A new company had bought the estab- 
lishment, and were busy in putting in machinery. 
They were going to make a machine shop of it. 
One bright spring morning the good people saw 
flaming placards posted up at the street corners, 
and in the principal stores, announcing that 
Crafts, Cumfrey & Co. had opened a new ma- 
chine shop, where “all kinds of work pertaining 
to their profession could be done cheaper, better, 
and with more despatch, than at any other place 
in the country.” 

A few days after this a man called at Samuel 
Peterson’s boarding place, announcing himself 
as Mr. Crafts, of the firm of Crafts, Cumfrey & 
Co., and asked the young man to come and work 
for him, offering to pay him ene dollar anda 
quarter per day. Samuel told him he would 
give him an answer the next day. 

This was at noon; so in the afternoon, when 
he returned to the shop, he went into the count- 
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| san : . 
in life, are to be led away by dazzling offers. 
| Before you make any change in your business 


be sure you are going to better yourself. If you 
are satisfied on this point, then go ahead.” 
Samuel Peterson bowed his head, and poked 


| self on the excellent place he had obtained. 


Samuel was glad to hear it. 
Some time in August—near the first of the 


| month—Mr. Merrill called Peterson into his 


the floor with his feet a few moments, and when | 
he looked up his face had thrown off every | 


shade of doubt. 
“JT shall remain with you,” he said, “for I 


know what will be my fortune here, and it is as | 


much as I have any cause to hope for.” 

Mr. Merrill was much pleased with the youth’s 
decision, and he plainly said so. 
this, Henry Willis came in; and he also went to 
the counting-room. He remained there half an 
hour, and then came out and joined his com- 
panion. 

“Sam,” said he, with an air of importance, 
“T’ve had a new offer.” 

“ So have I,” returned Samuel. 

“ Crafts, Cumfrey, & Co., want me.” 

“So they want me.” 

“Ah? But they offer me a dollar and twenty- 
five cents a day.” 

“So they did me.” 

“And have you spoken to the old man about 
it?” 

Yea.” 

“And did he come to terms ?” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Why—did he offer to pay you the extra 
quarter ?” 

“No.” 

“Then we'll both work together. The old 
man wont budge an inch. I offered to stay, if 
he’d pay me as much as Crafts offered, but he 
wouldn’t do it; so I just told him I should 
leave. What did you tell him?” 

“ Why—I'll tell ye, Henry: I have concluded 
to stay where I am.” 

“What? Not stay here and work for a dol- 
lar aday when you can have a dollar and a quar- 
ter there ?” 

“But that aint the thing, Henry. If that 
place was equal in every other respect with this— 
or if it was even an old and stable establishment, 
and I could be assured of permanent work there, 
the case might be different. But what induce- 
ment is there now? We know nothing of these 
men—whether they are responsible or not, or 
whether they are even honest. They offer us a 
dollar and a quarter a day now, and we may 
stay with them six years and get no more. But 
we know that when we are worth it, we shall 
receive more than that from Mr. Merrill. I 
have thought just enough of this to feel assured 
that I shall be best off here.” 

“But I aint a going to work here for,twenty- 
five cents less a day than I can have elsewhere, 
Sem—not by a long shot. What’s the use?” 

“Well, Henry, I wont advise you, for you 
are as old as I am; but yet I think you'll take a 
foolish step if you leave your old place. Here 
we have the advantage of extending our know- 
ledge of our business, which we could not have 
in any other place ; and we also know just what 
todepend upon. We have here a plain, straight 
business path opened to us, and we know we 
shall do well in it if our health is spared ; and 
we know, too, that we are receiving all our labor 
is actually worth. I mean in two months, to be 
able to make and fit and finish a vault door, with 
locks and all; and in a year I hope to be able 
to build a steam-engine. No, Henry—I wont 
leave this place for any such situation as the one 
we are speaking of.” 

“Well, Sam—you can do as you please, but 
I shall quit at the end of the weck, and go at 
work for thenew concern. I can’t afford to lose 
this offer. Let’s see—twenty-five cents a day. 
Now between this and next new years there’ll 
be—let’s see; three—four—eight months ; and 
that’ll be—thirteen and nine—twenty-two weeks. 
That’ll be one hundred and thirty-two days—just 
thirty-three dollars. Now if we should—you 
know, Sam, what we’ve been talking about ?” 

“ Yes—I know.” 

“Well, if we conclude to be married next new 
year, ,those thirty-three dollars will be worth 
something, ch?” 

“ Why, yes; but then I look beyond that. If 
I had no more of life to look for than up to next 
January, I might run the risk of some change, 
but as it is, I think I’m better off as Iam. At 
all events, I am contented here, and so were you 
till this new offer came up. We both felt we 
were receiving all that we ought to receive, and 
our ambition was, to merit more. If we remain 
here we shall surely gain all we deserve, and 
what we do deserve we shall surely receive.” 

“<Q, that all sounds very well, but I say—take 
the best you can get.” 

“So do I,” returned Samuel; and here the 
conversation ended. 

Several times during the week young Willis 
approached his companion on the subject, trying 
to get him to go and work for the new firm, but 
without effect. 

“I see,” said Peterson, at the last conversa- 
tion, ‘“‘you are getting a spice of excitement 
into your system. You will one of these days 
love change for the mere sake of change. You'll 
be like Tom Packard—one of the best fellows 
living, but see how he manages. He loves 
change—change has become necessary to him. 
Let him have the best business in the world, and 
he’d leave it for the first new thing that might 
turn up. Last year he was making money in 
the express business. He owned four good 
horses clear, and was doing well. But as soon 
as Bascom went to him and opened his plan for 





ing-room and told Mr. Merrill of the offer. 

« Well,” said the old machinist, “I have no 
claim on your services after you have given 
mea week’s notice, and I wish you to do in this 
as you think best. I cannot afford to pay you 
more than I now do; only I can assure you that 
you shall have some jobs to do this summer. 
You know the advantages you have here. You 
are sure of your pay; of a permanent place 
while I live; of as much improvement in the 


business as you have a mind to grasp; and of | 


increased pay when you shall have become more 


proficient. Ofthis new company I know nothing, | 


except that to you they are like ‘a bird in the 
bush.’ Yet I will venture one word of advice, 
for I know how apt young men, just commencing 


that new bowling-alley, Tom went right into it. 
| He wanted something new, and he had it; and 
now, after losing all he had of money, he’s gone 
to peddling. Next he'll be driving a coach, and 
he always contrives to leave a good business as 
soon as something else is offered.” 

However, the weck came round, and Henry 
Willis left his old employer and went at work for 
Crafts, Cumfrey, & Co., and Mr. Merrill put a 
new hand in his place, advancing one of the 
elder apprentices, and taking a new one. Sam- 
uel Peterson worked on with renewed energy. 
He had determined to merit the confidence of 
, his employer, and prove himself worthy of the 
| advancement he aimed at. He often met Henry, 
| and the latter never failed to congratulate him- 


| 


Shortly after | 


room. 
* Samuel,”’ said he, “ I have received an offer 
to putan iron vault, with double doors, into the 


Merchants’ Bank—the inner door to be triple | 
I 


plated, with the middle plate of cast steel. Here 
is a minute draft of what they want, so far as 
form and size is concerned. You may take this, 
and go up and look at the place where the vault 
is to be placed ; and then you can let me know 
if you feel competent to do it.” 

The youth thanked his employer, and, then, 
with a strangely fluttering heart, he took the 
plan and withdrew. He looked it over, and then 
went up to the bank, where he received all the 
information he desired; and that evening he in- 
formed Mr. Merrill that he could do it. 

“ Very well,” returned the master. “And now 
you shall have my proposition. I am to receive 
twelve hundred dollars for the safety vault. 
About three hundred of that must go for the 
locks, and some for other matters beside stock. 
I will give you two hundred and twenty dollars 
to make it, and you may take such help as you 
need by paying them the same as I am paying 
them. For instance: If you use Jones, I shall 
deduct two dollars for every day you use him— 
and for Smith I should deduct only a dollar. 
You understand. But you will say nothing of 
this to the hands.” 

Some further conversation was held on the 
subject, and then Samuel was ready for his job. 
On the following morning he went at it. He 
kept Smith at work with him nearly all the time, 
and most of the time he had others to help him. 
He made all his own plans and draughts, and 
every bit of the head-work, and in every case the 
work fitted toa hair. The door was a splendid 
specimen of workmanship—in fact, both of them 
were. The outer door, which was of polished 
iron, was made with stiles, rails and panels, and 
when it was done not a seam or mark could be 
detected where the joints were, nor could the 
heads of the bolts be seen. It was placed in the 
counting-room on exhibition while the rest of 
the vault was under way. 

At length the work was completed, and the 
yault set up. Samuel superintended the masons 
while they set it, and not until it was ready to 
put the papers into did he give up the keys. He 
sat down with Mr. Merrill after the work was 
done, and reckoned up the result of his job. He 
had worked on the vault forty-seven days. He 
had had Smith to help him forty-two days, at 
one dollar perday ; Gurney, twenty days, at one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per day, and Jones, 
eight days, at two dollars per day. Then there 
were five dollars to pay for trucking. This add- 
ed up amounted to eighty-eight dollars, leaving a 
balance in his favor of one hundred and thirty- 
two dollars. 

“Well, Samuel, you’ve made a pretty good 
speculation,” said Mr. Merrill, after this result 
had been arrived at. 

“And—a—how much am I to receive ?”’ ask- 
ed the youth, tremulously. 

“Why, here it is, in black and white. I offer- 
ed you two hundred and twenty dollars to do 
the job, and you’ve done it. You’ve made a 
hundred and thirty-two dollars—about two dol- 
lars and five-sixths per day. But you are not 
the only one who has done this. Jones has had 
several jobs of the kind, and Gurney has had 
three. The idea is simply here: In mechanics, 
as in the more intellectual professions, the labor 
of a capable mind is worth more than the mere 
labor of physical organs, for one mind may find 
work for a hundred hands, while without that 
mind they would be idle. Now perhaps you do 
not estimate your own abilities high enough. 
There are ten men in my employ who have had 
all the advantages that you have had, but some- 
how they never had a faculty of learning any- 
thing but the mere mechanical part. There are 
men here who have been in my shop fourteen 
years, and have been faithful and industrious, 
and yet they could not have made that vault 
door. With some one else to draw the plans, 
and give them the dimensions of each particular 
part, they could have performed the mere work. 
So you see that in this job you have only receiv- 
ed a fair pay for your services, for you have done 
the work of one good artizan besides doing all 
the headwork. Henry Willis might have done 
the same had he remained here, for he possessed 
an excellent mechanical judgment and taste.” 

“T cannot express all my gratitude, sir,’’ ut- 
tered Samuel, with a brilliant eye. 

“@O,” returned the employer, with a smile, “T 
am as much benefited as you are, and whatever 
may be my desire for your good, I at the same 
time have a selfish inducement for these things, 
for this very ability on the part of my workmen 

is of incalculable benefit to me. Now by giving 
my faithful hands an opportunity to make some- 
thing by such jobs, they are far more anxious 
to qualify themselves for the work; and when 
people know that I have a number of workmen, 
either one of whom is capable of taking an im- 
portant work and carrying it through to com- 
pletion, they will surely bring their best work 
here. So you see how much I gain by it. And 
now, if it will not shock your feelings too much, 
I will tell you something new: Mr. Archer, the 
president of the Farmer’s Bank, spoke with me 
yesterday, and wished me to let the same man, 
who built the new vault for the Merchant’s 
Bank, build one for him. Perhaps I might not 
deem it just to let you have another job so soon; 
but I shall give it to you and Gurney, and let 
you shere the profits.” 

From that time Samnel Peterson was one of 
the best men in the shop. But he had only his 
dollar per day during the remainder of the year. 

One afternoon, after winter had come, and 
the wind blew cold and cheerless, Henry Wil- 
lis entered Mr. Merrill’s counting-room, with 
a sad, downcast look. He wished to know if 
Mr. Merrill could give him employment. 

“ Have you left Crafts & Co.?” asked the old 
machinist. 

“They have burst up, sir,” the young man re- 
plied. ‘Mr. Cumfrey gave us notice that the 
company could do no more work.” 





Henry ?” 
“ Not much, sir,’’ the youth answered, gazing 
down upon the floor. 


“Cumfrey settled up 
with us last night. He was owing me twenty- 
two dollars. He offered me twelve to settle, or 
I might wait and get my pay with the outside 
creditors ; so I took the twelve dollars and gave 
him a receipt.” 

“Tam sorry you have lost your place, but I 
have no room for another workman now. My 
shop is full. Only let me advise you to secure a 
good place as soon as possible; and when you 
once find it hang on to it as long as you can.” 

The first of January came and Henry had 
obtained a situation in a blacksmith’s shop, at 
one dollar per day; but the fond hope he had 
| cherished could not be realized. Samuel Peter- 
son on that day became a happy husband. He 
had explained the whole plan to his employer, 
and on hearing it, Mr. Merrill advised him to 
follow it out. 

In the spring Henry Willis had an offer to go 
into a new place, and he took up with it. Near 


raised to one dollar and fifty cents per day, and 
the extra pay was the more grateful because Mr. 


price. 

And since that time several years have passed 
away. Samuel Peterson is still with Mr. Mer- 
rill, receiving twenty-two cents per hour for his 
usual labor, and having many jobs on which he 
often cleared his five dollars per day. He owns 
a snug little cottage, and he calculates to lay up 


who helps him well in all his laudable under- 
takings. 

In the meantime, Henry Willis has been toss- 
ing about the country—now with work, and 
now without—always continuing to earn money 
enough to pay his rent and keep his family in 
food and clothing. And this propensity for 
change has become a habit which must cling to 
him through life. After he has worked a month 
in one place he becomes uneasy and restless, and 
the first man who comes along and proposes 
something new is sure to be listened to. 

Now does not thereader call to mind just such 
cases? They are plenty in our country, and 
many of the human wrecks which we meet along 
the rough shore of business have become stranded 
upon this very shoal. Let our youth steer their 
life-barks clear of it. Beware of allowing the 
spirit of discontent to find its way into your 
bosoms. It is a very homely saying, but yet 
one of useful application, and may be heeded 
with profit by those who are commencing busi- 
ness life: “ Let well enough alone.” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LETTER NO, XII. 
Warwick, England, June 18, 1856. 

M. M. Barrovu :—Dear Sir,—Yesterday we 
visited Kenilworth Ruins. We were advised 
upon starting to walk the whole distance, it be- 
ing only four miles and a half from us, through 
a beautiful road, and we somewhat thought of 
testing our powers of pedestrianism upon which 
we have been inclined to pride ourselves. But 
the day being warm and somewhat dusty, we 
concluded to make use of public conveyance. 
Accordingly we set out, after an early dinner, 
for the depot, a mile and a half distant, and 
reaching there, found we had been misinformed 
as to the hour of starting, and had to wait three 
quarters of an hour for the train—which put us 
in excellent humor. While we were waiting in 
the ladies’ sitting-room, a party of three entered 
—an elderly woman in black, a fat, middle aged 
woman (who appeared to be half-silly, half-crazy, 
and afflicted with the shaking palsy), and a maid 
in attendance. The fat woman had a very red 
face, and talked very fast and incoherently, and 
seemed to be quite nervous. She had no idea 
that she needed any care or attention, but she 
was very anxious about her maid, Ann, who, she 
said, was very feeble. Ann, on the contrary, 
was a healthy looking girl, who circulated around 
vigorously, attending to the tickets and baggage, 
carrying a large share of the latter, in the shape 
of carpet-bag and band-boxes, in her own hands. 

Finally the train came up, and we entered a 
different carriage from our nervous friend; but 
we verily thought we should have been crazy 
ourselves before we reached Kenilworth, though 
it was but three or four miles; for the carriage 
was like an oven in a state for baking geese. 
We were in a gasping condition when the train 
stopped. D—— made a desperate effort to reach 
the door, and found it locked! A lazy guard 
took his own time to unfasten it; but when the 
fresh air did come, it resuscitated us speedily. 
We made all haste to ascertain the direction of 
the ruins, and found we were still a mile and a 
half from them! However, the guard told us 
an omnibus would take us there for twelve cents 
each. Presently it drew up—a little one-horse, 
two-wheeled vehicle, with small square windows 
in the sides, and a door behind. 

We ensconced ourselves within it, feeling that 
we were in the pursuit of knowledge under diffi- 
culties ; but what was our trepidation as we saw 
our crazy friend approaching! It was tco late to 
baskets made our exit impossible. Our party of 
three occupied half the vehicle, and when the 
“factotum ” Ann had seated her mistress and 
herself, I thought every square inch was occu- 





pied ; but I was mistaken—a corpnlent old gen- 
tleman had engaged passage, and was according 
ly squeezed in. 
and we set off at a furious rate. The nervous 
woman became frightened, and attempted to 
cling to the flat side of the vehicle with her left 
hand, which having but three fingers did not 
much assist her. She looked eround wildly, and 
I began to fear a demonstration; but Ann put 
| her veil over her face and succeeded in quieting 


| her. When the omnibus stopped at her door, 
she had resumed her equanimity ; but we were 
not sorry to find ourselves alone. At last the 
hoy set us down, as he assured us, close by the 
ruins, though we could see nothing of them. It 
was but a few steps, he said; but we walked a 
quarter of a mile before we came to the gate! 


“But you have not lost any of your wages, 


This was exasperating, certainly; and we de- 


termined that we would see omniluses and cars 
severally and individually burned up before we 
would set our feet in them to go home ; and then 
we proceeded quictly to investigate the premises 

Kenilworth Ruins do not possess more inter 
est from their historic associations than from hav- 
ing been the scene of the most thrilling portions 
of Walter Scott’s novel of Kenilworth ; and one 
turns from the contemplation of the kings and 
haughty men who have contended for its posses. 
sion, to think of the sorrows of Amy Robsurt. 
The castle of Kenilworth was founded soon af. 
ter the Norman conquest ; and portions built at 
that time still remain. John of Gaunt added 
one of the finest portions of the building, and 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, displayed the 


| Magniticence of his taste in the additions which 


_ Elizabeth. 


he made to it. Perhaps the castle reached the 
summit of its magnificence at the visit of Queen 


Towards the close of the civil wars 


_ it shared the fate of many of the mansions of 


the same time Samuel Peterson had his wages | 


Merrill assured him that he was truly worth the | 


the nobility of that period. Cromwell caused 
some of the finest portions to be pulled down 
and their materials sold. The roofs and floors 
were torn away, its forests were cut down, and 
its moat drained. 

We entered the castle yard at a smail gate, 


| passed a large square building of four stories, 
| flanked at each angle with an octagonal tower, 
, known as Leicester’s Gateway, over the entrance 





| bone. 


retreat, and the packing in of sundry shawls and 


of which are his initials, * R. D.,” carved in the 
solid stone. Passing through a small opening 
in the hawthorne hedge, we entered the immedi- 


| ate precincts of the ruins, which stand in a beau- 
three hundred dollars per year. He has a wife | 


tiful situation upon a slight eminence. We soon 
stood at the entrance of the court-yard, around 
which the castle was built. On the right rose 
far above us the ruins of Caesar's tower, the old- 
est portion of the building, its walls many feet 
in thickness. On the left were the remains of 
Leicester's buildings, having still many traces of 
great beauty, but so nearly covered with ivy that 
but a small part of the walls were visible. The 
partitions in the interior of this building are still 
perfect, but the floors and roof are gone. 

The finest part of the ruins is the Great Ban- 
queting Hall, built by John of Gaunt. It must 
have been a most magnificent apartment. Its 
floor stood upon a stone vaulting, supported by 
pillars; but these have disappeared. Its win- 
dows are of great height, and are the most beau- 
tiful I ever saw. They were filled with tracery 
delicately carved, much of which still remains. 
The view from these windows is very lovely. 
There are several towers, whose solid stone stair- 
cases still*remain, though the steps are half worn 
away by the many feet that have climbed them ; 
and there are dark-vaulted chambers underneath, 
which were doubtless used as dungeons. Many 
portions of the walls still remain, but only to 
show to the visitor, as do all of these beautiful 
ruins, the end of human strength and earthly 
magnificence. We spent two hours in rambling 
about through broken walls and ruined arches, 
and then turned our steps homeward. 

Yruly yours, J. P. B. 





News Glances. 





Discovertes in Fiectricrry.—The Scien- 
tific American thinks we must be on the verge of 
some new discoveries in, electricity. As to its 
capacity as a substitute for steam and other mo- 
tive agents, though attempts have been made in 
that direction, it has not been able to compete 
economically with steam, and has many diffieul- 
ties to overcome before it can. 





A Fretp ror* Missronaries.—The New 
York Sun suggests that missionaries be sent out 
to christianize Utah. This is a good suggestion. 
We have Utah now knocking at our doors to be 
admitted into the Union, and before long we 
shall have to take her in with all her pagan 
practices. 

——-—-—- ewoe > 

Tremont Tempie.—Of the $40,000 neces- 
sary to pay the floating debt against the Tremont 
Temple, and to secure that edifice to the Baptist 
denomination, $30,000 has been already subscrib- 
ed. The remaining $10,000 must be raised be- 
tween this time and the first of September. 

————.- ewmeeer -—-—— 

A Svuccestion.—Speaking of “seamless 
skirts,” which are now advertised, the Times 
says that “anything that will make skirts ssem- 
less will be grateful to gentlemen, and to ladies, 
too, who have to pass through hoop frequented 
streets.” 

Se ny ner eee 

EmiGrants.—The number of emigrants who 
arrived at the port of New York for thre last six 
months was 46,354. During the same period in 
1855, the number was 69,476; in 1854, 194,751; 
in 1853, 125,617. 

—-———- «¢wee@ 

EXuAcsteD THE Surriy.—A _letter-writer 
in Paris says the new fashion of hooping by the 
ladies, has nearly exhausted the supply of whale- 
It is difficult to procure the article for the 
umbrella trade. 





+ 20m »- — —— --— 


A Mesiricent Girt.—The parishioners of 


| Rev. Mr. Wadsworth, of Philadelphia, recently 
| presented to him the title deeds of the house and 
| lot where he now resides, valued at $11 000 


The driver cracked his whip, | 


oe 

Tue Geran Turners. —The different Ger 
man Turner Societies of New England contem 
plate having a prize gymnastic display in thi 


| city during the ensuing fall 


= = =o 
Lrevt. Macry.—The Transcript learns that 
this distinguished gentleman has acce pted an 
vitation to deliver a course of lectures before t 
Lowell Institute, in this city, next winter 
naam =_—o + 
Cowssecticet.—The State expenses last year 
were 258,121, an increase of $76,300 over the 
previous year, and of $4564 over the receipts 
moe + 


PowrErFUL.—Love is about the only passion 





that has the power of making a man chang 





character or his dress 
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ECCENTRICITIES OF ARTISTS. 

The history of art may almost be said to be 
the history of eccentricity. Living necessarily, 
in a great meagre, in a circle of their own, apart 
from the great world with its rigid etiquette and 
levelling conventionalities, artists bave no check 
upon the development of their peculiarities. An 
artist must be original to be anything in his 
works, and it almost necessarily follows that he 
is peculiar in his life. 

Morland was informed by a solicitor that he 
was heir to a baronet’s title, and advised to as- 
sert his claim. “Sir George Morland!” said 
the painter, after a moment’s reflection. “ It 
sounds well, but it wont do. Plain George Mor- 
land will always sell my pictures, and there is 
more honor in being a fine painter than a fine 
gentleman.” Hassell’s introduction to this great 
English artist was decidedly in character. “ As 
T was walking,” he says, “towards Paddington 
on a summer morning, to inquire about the 
health of a relative, I saw a man posting on be- 
fore me with a sucking pig, which he carried in 
his arms like a child. The piteous squeaks of 
the little animal and the singular mode of con- 
veyance, drew spectators to door and window ; 
the person, however, who carried it, minded no 
one, but to every dog that barked—and there 
were not a few—he sat down the pig and pitted 
him against the dog, and then followed the chase 
which was sure to ensue. In this manner he 
went through several streets in Mary-le-bone, 
and at last stopping at the door of one of my 
friends was instantly admitted. I also knocked 
and entered, but my surprise was great on find- 
ing this original sitting with the pig still under 
his arm, and still greater, when I was introduced 
to Morland the painter.” 

Fuseli’s eccentricities and witticisms make a 
voluminous record. He loved especially to ex- 
ercise his wit upon Northcote. He looked on 
his friend’s painting of the angel meeting Ba- 
laam and his ass. 

“How do you like it?” said the painter. 

“Vastly, Northcote,” replied Fuseli. “ You 
are an angel! at an ass—but an ass at a angel.” 

One day an eminent painter, who was a very 
vain man, was at work on the hand of one of his 
figures. ‘There, Fuseli,” said he, ‘“ Michael 
Angelo never painted such a hand.” 

“No, by Plato!” retorted the other; “but 
you have—many.” 

John Wesley Jarvis, an excellent painter, was 
avery wayward and eccentric man, but he was 
“a fellow of infinite jest; of most excellent 
fancy.” He was fond of notoriety from almost 
any source, and used to go about the streets of 
New York wearing a dress loaded with fur trim- 
mings, and accompanied by two enormous dogs. 
He was very fond of quizzing the erudite Dr. 
Mitchell. 

“Can yeu tell me, doctor,” said he, one day, 
“why white sheep eat more than black ones ?” 

‘But is it a fact ?”’ inquired the doctor. 

“Most assuredly,” replied the painter, “as 
every farmer will tell you.” 

The doctor then went on to allege various phi- 
losophical reasons why white sheep might require 
more food than black ones. 

“Your reasons are excellent,” said the artist ; 
“but I think Tecan give you a better one. In 
my opinion the reason why white sheep eat more 
than black ones is—because there are more of 
them !” 

Alfonso Cano, the great Spanish painter, ar- 
chitect and sculptor, was very eccentric. An 
auditor of the Chancery of Granada wished to 
purchase a statuette of St. Anthony. He asked 
the price. ‘One hundred doubloons,” replied 
the artist. The astonished amateur asked how 
many days he might have spent upon it. ‘“ Twen- 
ty-tive,” replied Cano. 

“Well,” said the auditor, “that comes to four 
doubloons a day.” 

“Your lordship reckons wrong,” said Cano; 
“for Ihave spent fifty years in learning to exe- 
cute it in twenty-five days.” 

“That is all very well; but I have spent my 
patrimony and my youth in study at the univer- 
sity, and in a higher profession. Now here I am, 
auditor in Granada, and if I get a doubloon a 
day it is as much as I can do.” 

Cano had scarce patience to hear him ont. 
“A higher profession indeed!” he exclaimed. 
‘«The king can make judges out of the dust of 
the carth, but it was reserved for God alone to 
make an Alfonso Cano!” Saying which he took 
up the figure and dashed it to pieces on the mar- 
ble pavement—the auditor making his escape 
from fear that the artist’s fary might extend to 
his person. 





time to agree with us as to the admirable charac- 
ter of the popular story which we are now pub- 
lishing, thus entided. The forthcoming chapters 
involve great interest and beauty of conception. 








Romantic.—Dickens has purchased a cottage 
of Queen Anne’s time, near London. The rising 





rill, famed by Shakspeare as the haant of Falstaff. 

















A sretcut Horr.—Mrs. Hope, an American 


lady, lately wore at a London party a diamoné 
bracelet that cost $75,000. 











Tus Gop Frenp.”—The readers of The | 
Flay of our Union are doubtless prepared by this | 


round on which this cettage lifts its head is Gads- | 
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CONVERSATION. 

There are very few good talkers, though there 
are plenty of orators in the world. 
man is a good talker, neither too deep, too pro- 
lix, too witty, too humorous or too grave in his 
conversation, he achieves a lasting reputation— 
like Sydney Smith, or Theodore Hook, or Sam- 
uel Rogers. 
the tone and the expression of face of a good 
talker, than in his matter. When we read any 
of Rogers's sayings, we are surprised at the 
impression he made. 


Yet there is more in the manner, 


An anonymous writer has 
said, It would appear that to a thoroughly good 
talker something is required of the talents of 
active life. Lord Bacen, Selden, Cicero, Burke, 
were all men of action. Napoleon said things 
which tell in history like his battles. Luther’s 
table talk glows with the fire which burnt the 
pope’s bull. Nearly all great orators have been 
excellent in colloquy, and—which is a kindred 
fact—a very large proportion of actors likewise. 
If we take the conversational men of letters, we 
shall find that they were either men fit tor action, 
but kept out of it by accident, like Dr. Johnson, 
or at once men of letters and men of action, like 
Swift. If we take the conversational poets, we 
shall find them among those nearest to men of 
action in their natures, like Byron, and Burns, 
and Scott. The best sayers of good things have 
been among statesmen, diplomatists, and men of 
the world. In short, we think the essence of the 
quality lies as much in the cheracter as in the in- 
tellect. Tt is an affair of the emotions, of the 
animal spirits, as well as of mental gifts. 

La Bruyere said the art of conversation con- 
sists much less in your abundance than in ena- 
bling others to find talk for themselves. Men 
do not wish to admire you: they want to please. 
And so Lord Bacon—The honorablest part of 
talk is to give the occasion. Another writer— 
we believe Hazlitt—said that “ talk all wit would 
be as disagreeably monotonous as a dinner all 
champagne. When a man is always witty, it is 
a proof that he has no other quality equally con- 
spicuous, and the person who is spoken of as 
par excellence ‘a wit,’ is a second-rate conversa- 
tionist. ‘Ie was so well drest,’ said somebody 
to Brummell, ‘that people would turn and look 
at him.’ ‘Then he was not well drest, replied 
the great master of the art.’ We venture to ap- 
ply the doctrine to table-talk. It should not 
want wit; but it should not exceed in it; the 
epigram should be sprinkled over it with the 
natural grace of daisies on a meadow.” Cer- 
tainly, if there are few good talkers, it is not for 
want of rules and illustrations. But the art of 
conversation is, we fancy, after all, a sort of 
special gift. There are many men who, do their 
best, will never make good talkers. 





‘ SHERIDAN’S FORGIVENESS. 

Sheridan once said in company that he never 
harbored resentment. Speaking of a person who 
had published a pamphlet against him, ‘I sup- 
pose Mr. A. thinks | am angry with him, but he 
is mistaken, for I never harbor resentment. If 
his punishment depended on me, I would show 
him that I can rise superior to all vindictive feel- 
ings. Far should I be from wishing to inflict 
capital punishment upon him, grounded on his 
attack on me. No, gentlemen; yet, on account 
of his general character and conduct, and as a 
warning to others, I would merely order him to 
be publicly whipped three times, to be set in the 
pillory four times, to be contined in prison seven 
years, and then, as he would enjoy freedom the 
more after so long a confinement, I would have 
him transported for life.” 


el 








Tue San Francisco Vicgtrance Commit- 
TEE.—Only one paper in San Francisco, the 
“ Herald,” has condemned the action of this ter- 
rible tribunal, which, in the inefficacy of the ad- 
ministration of the law, has deemed it a duty to 
administer justice. We can hardly, on this shore 
of the Atlantic, judge of the excitement produced 
by this revolutionary war on evil doers. 





A Foou’s AxnswerR.—One of the learned pro- 
fessors, rambling in the vicinity, encountered a 
simpleton, not a “ motley fool,” however, to 
whom he propounded the following question : 
“How long can a man live without brains?” 
“T don’t know,” drawled the suburban, scratch- 
ing his head. ‘‘ How long have you lived your- 
self, sir?’ No more questions were asked. 

~~_--— 

Ocr Frac.—At the late Agricultural Fair in 
Paris, Alexander Vattemaire brought together a 
small jar of rice, another of cotton, some essence 
of cinnamon, ete., and had it called the American 
department. Upon this basis, he claimed that 
the American flag should be hung on the outer 
wall, and succeeded to his entire satisfaction. 








GrumBcers.—Grumblers never succeed in 
life. In taking the worst view of everything 
they never obtain a pleasant prospect ; for every- 
thing has its dark side, if you only choose to 
look at it. If your true grumbler once catches 
sight of the spots in the sun’s disk, he never sees 
anything but spots in sunbeams afterwards. 





Tue Sea Serrent.—This monster of the 
deep has been seen off Green Point, L I. We 
really protest against his leaving Nahant. He 
must return home without further notice, or a 
crew of New Bedford harpooners will be des- 
patched after him. 





Creancivess.—Count Rumford said that the 
“effect of cleanliness was so great upon a man 
that it extended even to his moral character.” 
Of course; how could a scrupulously neat man 
do a dirty action ? 

eee ee ee 

Arury ecm GaLtLery.—Don’t fail to drop 
into the picture gallery in Beacon Street, and 
see the admirable productions of the New York 
artists, which have been added to the collection. 
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New Yorx Cenrrax Rarrroap.—It is said 
that a strong effort is making to carry this road 
through in spite of every obstacle. 





i oe 6 
Tave.—Everything may be mimicked by hy- 
pocrisy but humility and love united. 


When a | 


| 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
The Chinese say going 
for the sake of a cat. 
It is a remarkable fact that when eggs get 
high—hens stop laying. 


to law is losing a cow 


Idleness is a public mint where various kinds 
of mischief are coined. 

The safe of the steamer Atlantic, sunk four 
years ago on Lake Erie, has been raised. 

Iris said that pulverised granite makes the 
best kind of manure. 

The vulgar woman is a spider attempting to 
spin silk. 

A census just taken in Greece shows the pop- 
ulation to be 1,043,153. 

Austria is contented with the future intentions 
of France and England toward Italy. 

Books, says Bulwer, are magnets to which all 
iron minds irresistibly move. 


THE FLAG GF OUR BNIGN. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the Dllowirg contents 


“The Gipsey’s Secret or, The League of Guilt,’ a 
story of high aud kuutble life, by the auchor of Tux Con 
TRABANDIST : 

“It makes me sad to roam,” lines be Feane Frenov® 

“Mariette: or, The Broken Pitcher, a story by H E 
Hovstosx 

* To Edith,” lines by Mrs. Mo W. Curtis. 

* Little Childre a tale by Many Ao Lowet 

“Old Letters.’ verves by Unie Licarroot 

* The Parish Spectre, a story by ©. Minot Kenpals 

* Birthplace of our Saviour" an Eastern sketeh by Dr 

V. Cc. Sara 





ILLUSTRATIONS 
Portraits of Hon. James Buchanan and Hon. John € 
Breckinridge, the Democratic nominees for the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency 
A series of engravings depicting life and customs among 
the Chinese, giving pictures of a Chinese Trading Jur 


| Cargo Boat, Flower Boat, a Husbandinan’s Dress, method 


The Cambridge water works are nearly com- | 


pleted, and will soon be in operation. 


It is proposed to have nautical schools in two | 


or three ports of Nova Scotia. 

Carthagena, in the republic of New Granada, 
has been declared a free port. 

Mr. Barclay, late British consul in New York, 
had been in office sixteen years. 

Prayer-books are now splendidly bound in 
ivory—a new feature. 

The late Robert L. Stevens’s steam battery at 
Hoboken is progressing. 

Some gentlemen in London are about estab- 
lishing there a college for the blind. 

The number of Germans or their descendants 
in the United States is rated at four millions. 

Mr. Samuel Watkins has given the city of 
Nashville ten acres of land for a park. 

The blowing up of Diamond Reef in New 
York harbor has revived the fishing there. 

The lady who fell off Warren Bridge was 
saved from sinking by her hooped dress. 

The Boston Cornet Band has been re appoint- 
ed band to the second regiment. 

There is a dining-room in New York cooled 
by fans moved by steam. 

Scolding hurts a child, hurts a parent, and is 
evil every way. 

A Chinese in San Francisco was steward to 
Napoleon at St. Helena in 1815. 

Never judge one another, but attribute a good 
motive when you can. 

STRONG PRACTICE,. 

We remember hearing a self educated healer 
of the sick, who hung out his shingle in a cer- 
tain town of Louisiana, give an account of his 
practice with a coolness that made us shudder: 
“Stranger,” said he, “the wust fever we hev 
here is the onremittin’. It’s purty tight—’cause 
it’s apt to hang on long, but it aint nothin’ like 
ekal to that dic-gestive fever that they dies on 
over in them hills. 1, in general, mostly uses it 
up ina couple of days. I gin a ’mettick in the 
fust place ; then, half an hour after that, tive or 
ten grains of ‘Samson,’—that’s the short name 
we hev here for calumny. Wall, then when the 
case looks right, I give abeout a wine-glassful of 
ile—and the next day the nigger is fitten for que- 
nine, and the day after he can walk into the pork 
and make the hoe fly. It’s seldom I has ’em in 
longer than I tells you on. Sometimes, in the 
very beginning of the attack, I bleeds ’em ; but 
it wont do, stranger. When the eyes look big 
and glassy, old Samson in five grain doses, in 
every half an hour, fur abeout tive hours, is 
jest the thing—they is more people killed by 
bleedin’ at the wrong time, than they is by Old 
Death hisself !” 








How To se Ricu.—Nothing is more easy, 
says Mr. Paulding, than to grow rich. It is 
only to trust nobody—to befriend none—to get 
everything, and save all we get—to stint our- 
selves and everybody belonging to us—to be the 
friend of no man, and have no man for our 
friend—to heap interest upon interest, cent upon 
cent—to be mean, miserable and despised for 
some twenty or thirty years, and riches will come 
as sure as disease and disappointment. 





LiTERATURE.—Literary people are not so bad- 
ly remunerated after all—the trouble with them 
is they do not know how to take care of money. 
Scott earned a vast fortune by his pen—yet he 
died a ruined man; and Moore, after having re- 
ceived one hundred thousand dollars for his po- 
ems, was in straitened circumstances. 





—-= + 
NEVER HEARD OF 11M.—A regimenta] chap- 
lain, in preaching to his military auditors, spoke 
of the general deluge. ‘‘ Who’s he?” whispered 
“T thought I 
knew all the great commanders of Europe, but I 
never heard of General Deluge.” 


a soldier, nudging his comrade. 





Tue VERY BEST.—Perhaps the very best pun 
on record was that made by the Marquis de 
Bievre. Louis XVI. asked him for a specimen 
of his wit. ‘Give me a subject,” said the puns- 
ter. ‘Take me,” said the monarch. “ Pardon, 
your majesty—a king is no subject.” 

a Se 

Revicion ms France.—It appears from 
official returns that the number of persons in 
France belonging to the Roman Catholic religion 
is 35,931,032; Calvinists, 480,507; Lutherans, 
267,826 ; Jews, 73,975; other creeds, 30,000. 


—se 


Ccre ror Desronpency.—Set about doing | 


good for somebody ; put on your hat and visit the 
poor; inquire into their wants and relieve them ; 
seek out the desolate and oppressed, and tell them 
of the consolations ef religion. 





— a a ee 





Staxper.—It is a poor sou! that cannot bear 


slander. No decent man can get along without 


| ble ties to our Revolution, and with the establi 
| our independetice 





it—at least, none that are actively engaged in | 


the struggle of business life. 





—_ - «ace o ——_- —__—- 

A Hit.—Peter Pindar it was who said that the 
booksellers drank their wine in the manner of the 
heroes in the Hall of Odin, out of authors’ skalls. 





—_————__¢»2ee- — 
Sace.—Buffon said that to every goose hatch- 
ed there were twenty hands ready to pluck it— 
or if be didn’t say it, he ought to have said so. 





| 


of Fishing with Birds, Chinese Irrigation, Palenquin 
Bearers, a Chinese Mill. Rice Bow! and Chopsticks, meth 
od of Bowing Cotton, an Opium Pipe, and a Rice Mill 
We give another of our large two page pictures, full of 
patriotic associations, giving a view ot the Destruction of 
the Tea in Boston Harbor, December 16, 1773, drawn in 
Billings’s artistic style, and engraved + ith much effect by 
Andrew. This picture is well worth framing for preser- 
vation, asa reminiscence of an event Muked by indissolu- 








shment of 


Portrait of Rev. John Pierpont. 

View of the Mohawk Little Falls, New York. 

Church of St. Isaac, at St. Petersburg, Russia 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 
(>> One copy of Tae Frac. and one copy of the Prcro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 


Foreign Items. 


Collections continue in England for sufferers 
in France by the inundation. 

The fountains of Sydenham Palace have been 
opened. They excel those of Versailles. 

Sir Edward Lyons is to be raised to the peer- 
age for services in the Black Sea, being the only 
peerage manufactured from this war. 

Gen. Williams, the brave defender of Kars, 
upon his arrival in England, was the recipient of 
many complimentary demonstrations, 

The streets of London extend in length 1750 
miles, the paving of which cost .£44,000,000, 
and the yearly cost of keeping the pavement in 
repair amounts to £1, 800,000 

Rossini has received an ovation at Strasburg in 
Germany. All the performers of the theatre, 
recruited by a number of musicians, assembled 
under his windows by torchlight, and gave hima 
serenade. 

The disease is again prevalent in the wine dis- 
tricts of Portugal. The potato crop is a failure, 
and there will not be half a harvest; so that 
large imports from the United States and from 
England are looked for. 

An expedition is fitting out at Hamburg by a 
Russian American company, to sail shortly for 
Russo-American territory. ‘The expedition is of 
the nature of a new colony, numbering tive hun- 
dred persons, including artiticers of all kinds. 

The baneful ribbon system is prevailing exten- 
sively on the northwestern counties of Ireland, 
especially in Donegal and Sligo. Owing to in- 
structions from government, the constabulary 
are making great exertions to break up the con- 
federacy. 

The Austrian party at Rome, which is ai- 
ready more powerful than the French, is daily 
increasing in strength; but Pius IX. himseif 
has as strong a dislike to the German element as 
he had when he first seated himself in the chair 
of St. Peter. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


True happiness is of a retired nature, and an 
enemy to pomp and noise. 

He is by no means to be considered wise, who 
is not wise toward himself. 

The strongest symptom of wisdom in man, is 
his being sensible of his own follies. 

It is usually seen, that the wiser men are 
about the things of this world, the less wise they 
are about the things of the next. 

Virtue, like fire, turns all things into itself: our 
actions and our friendships are tinctured with it, 
and whatever it touches becomes amiable. 

Laziness begins in cobwebs and ends in iron 
chains. It creeps over a man so slowly and im- 

erceptibly that he is hound tight before he 
<nows it. 

As ceremony is the invention of wise men to 
keep fools at a distance, so good breeding 
is an expedient to make fools and wise men 
equals. 

A man who is furnished with arguments from 
the mint, will convince his antagonist much 
sooner than one who draws them from reason 
and philosophy. 

The bed of death brings every human being 
to his pure individuality ; to the intense contem- 
plation of that deepest and most solemn of all 
relations, the relation between the creature and 
his Creator. 


Friendship, love and piety ought to be handled 
with a sort of mysterious secrecy; they orght 
to be spoken of only in the rare moments of per- 
fect contidence—to be mutually understood in 
silence. 

It is a dangerous thing to try new experiments 
in a government: Men do not foresee the ill 
consequences that must happen, when they go 
about to alter the essential parts of it upon 
which the whole frame depends. 

Sa 
Joker's Budget. 

Many literary “effusions” proceed from 
water on the brain. 

Why was the nose put in the middle of the 
face? Because it’s the scenter (centre). 

Why is an awkward fellow like « pine tree? 
Because he is evergreen. 

Did you ever buy a horse* If so, you have 
doubtless been struck with surprise at the very 
great number of horses just seven years old. ~ 

“TJ am afraid you will come to want,” said an 
old lady to her daughter. “I have come to 
want already,” was the reply: “I want a nice 
young man.” 

One of our exchanges has the audacity to say 
that French stocks rose considerably upon the 
birth of “ that blessed baby,” and were decidedly 
boy-ant. 

The Hopeful Son.—Mother.—Did I not tell 
you not to trouble those pies again? Hopeful 
Son.—I aint had no trouble with ’em; I’m a 
eaten ’em as peaceable as can be. 

“Well, Pat, which is the way to Burlington ?” 
“ How did you know my name was Pat?” “@, 
I guessed it.” ‘* Thin, be the holy poker, if ye 
are so good at guessing, ye'd better guess the 
way to Burlington.” 

An editor asks, in talking of poetry and matri- 
mony: ‘“‘ Who would indite sonnets to a woman 
whom he saw every morning in her night-cap, 
and every day at dinner swallowing meat and 
mustard !”” 

A gipsey woman promised to show tw two 
young ladies their husbands’ faces in a pail of 
water. They looked, and exclaimed, “ Why 
we only see our own faces.” ‘‘ Well,” said the 
gipsey, “those faces will be your husbands’ 
when yeu are married.”’ 





Quill and Scissors. 


Napoleon is taking steps to have t 


he empress 
appointed Rege , 


nt for her son. A project of law 
on the subject has been sent to the Senate, and 
debated with closed doors. The project proposes 
that on the emperor's demise, the empress should 





reign, assisted by a Council of Regency, whose 
names the emperor will leave under sealed en 
velopes. Meanwhile the government papers are 


writing up the project 
The voluntary contributions of the people of 
the United States to religious and benevolent in 
stitutions are among the most gratfving evi 
dences of modern enlightenment. The receipts 
of nineteen of the great Christian organizations 
| for the year ending in April last, were $1,840,- 

823.48, being an increase of $207,943 87 upon 
the receipts of the previous yoar. 

Tn an artesian well, now in course of excava 
tion in New Orleans, the augur recently brought 
up from a depth of five hundred and eighty feet, 
sand thickly interspersed with fibres of wood, 
fragments of bark, shells, ete It was thought 
wonderful not long since to find shells and veg 
table remains ata depth of sixty feet, but here 
we have them at nearly six hundred feet. 


| An Anglo-French company is about putting 
} up a large number of model tenant houses in 
the Champs Elysees, in Paris. A peculiarity of 

the scheme is, that the tenant, after oceupying 
| the same house for a period of ten or twenty 
| years, according to the worth of it, and regular- 
iy paying his annaal rent, will own the house in 
fee simple. 

A complete restaurant on wheels, comprising 
kitchen, eating room, etc., is seen daily cireulat- 
ing about the streets of Lyons, in France. At 
regular hours the establishment pulls up in front 
of the silk and other manufactories, employing 
a large number of hands, and the enterprising 
proprietor is rapidly making a fortune. 

A terrific tornado recently passed through the 
town of Chateauque, Franklin county, N. Y., 
destroying a Jarge number of buildings. Be- 
tween eighty and one hundred houses were blown 
down, about forty of which were entirely ruined. 
One man was killed, and a number of others 
were more or less injured, 

The ocean, according to geographers, is con- 
tained in five great basins—not mere “nutshells.”” 
They are rather sizable dishes which hold the 
Auvantic, the Pacific, the Arctic, and the Antar- 
tic Oceans! We may add that they are all earth- 
en basins, and that the Eastern is contained in a 
China one! 

It is reported that the Rothchilds, of London 
and Paris, have entered the sugar market. By 
——— supplies when everything could be 

ad cheapest, whether in Havana, Brazil, East 
Indies or elsewhere, they would be enabled, on 
an advance in prices, to realize lange protits. 

All the towns in Minnesota are crowded with 
emigrants. Boarding and provisions are high 
in consequence. Since the spring opened, the 
emigration to the territory has not fallen short of 
one thousand persons a day. 

During the month of May last, two thousand 
six hundred French Canadians had left Montreal 
for the United States, whither they go for em- 
ployment, and with the intention of becoming 
citizens. 

“ Zounds! fellow,” exclaimed a choleric old 
gentleman to a very phlegmatic matter-of-fact 
person, “I shall go out of my wits.” “ Well, 
you wont have far to go,” said the plilegmatic 
man. 

The application of towels, wrung ont in hot 
water, to the forehead and temples, is represent- 

to be an efticacious and speedy remedy for 
headaches arising from neuralgic affections. — 

In the tenth century, to eat out the same plate, 
and drink out the same cup, was considered a 
mark of guliantry and the best possible under- 
standing between a lady and gentleman. 

Miss Lake, an energetic lady, is now on a visit 
to Philadelphia, with the object of collecting 
fands to establish a Female Seminary in the isl- 
and of Hayti. 


The loss by fire in the United States for the 
last six months is set at $8,782,000—not includ- 
ing any fires by which the loss was less than 
$10,000! 

There is aman in the New Jersey Peniten- 
tiary who has had twenty three wives, two of 
whom he married within two hours of each 
other. 

Some of the Mormons are said to be on their 
way to the Eastern States for machinery for a 
steamboat, to be used on Salt Lake. 

‘ Some searching mind has discovered that the 
city of Paris consumes daily some two billion 
cups of coffee! 

Mazzini, the Italian patriot, intends to emi- 
grate as a private citizen to this country. 

Niblo has engaged a diuseuse for six months, 
at a salary of $300 a week. 





Marri 
rriages, 

Tn this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Warren L. Mor- 
rell to Miss Sarali A. Spear 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, J. P. Skinner, Esq.,of Windsor, (t., 
to Mias Sarah Collins ILall. 

Ky Rev. Mr. Dexter, Mr. William 0. Taylor to Miss Mary 
M. Barker 


By Rev Mr. Stowe, Mr. David A. Craig to Misa Eather 
A. Osborn 


By Key. Mr. Cilley. Dr. T. Haven Dearing to Miss Mary 
Jane Jenkins. 
v. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Homer Coffin to Miss Ellen 
McGinnis. 

At Brookline, by Rev. Dr. Stone. Dr. J. W. Phelps to 
Miss Agnes K. Burt, both of Reston 

At Dorchester, by Kev. Mr. Wood, Mr. James B. Wood 
to Miss Ellen 8. Oldham. 

At Quincy, by Rew Mr. Clark, Mr. Joseph W. Lombard 
to Miss Eliza A. Dunbar 

At South Danvers, by Rew. Mr Setheriand, Mr. Joshoa 
F. Whipple to Miss Carrie Augusta Nimbict 

AtIpewich, by Rev Mr. Fitz, Mr Nuthanie) Freeman 
to Miss Almira Boswell 

At Lian, by Rev. Mr. Riebards, Mr. Daniel Rowe to 
Miss Armina P. Lord 

At Salem, by Rey. Mr. Mills, Mr. Samuel 8 Wiley to 
Mire Ann Donahoe 

At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Patch. Mr William DP 
Cloutinan to Miss Elien M Hammond 

At Gloucester, by Kev. Mr. Parmenter, Mr 
Brown to Miss Mary E. Nichols 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Joseph Eldridge 
to Mise Louise Mandervon 


Deaths. 


In thie city, Mre Adelaide Recker. 27; Mise Ann Cul 
jen. 15; Capt Charlies Quincy, 48; Mies Mary Lock, 82 
Mra Mary E. Hodson, 7%; Widow Jane Biack, 55, Miss 
Margaret Sullivan, 28; Mr Joshua Brewster, 92, Mr 
lived Taft, 71 

At Uleriestown. Mr. William KR. Belcher, 7/ 

At Cambridze, Mise Susan D Stone 22: Mra Margaret 
Jennings, 

At Jamaica Plain, Mies Sarah B Barnard, 23 

At Somerville. Mies Nancy A. Sawyer, of Rowton, 49 

At South Maiden, Mr William Thowpeon, 0 

At Lyon, Mr. Ethridge Potlett, 2); Mise Anna B Lewis 
28, Mm. Lydia Appleton. 69 
At Salem. Mr. John Wheatland, 79 
At Beverly, Mise Eltmabeth Oree 2 
At Concord, Mr. Nathan M. Wright, 72. 

At Haveriill, Widow Hannah EB Clark, 71; Mra. Mary 
A. Bargent 

At Newburyport, Miss Mary Jane Lilie, 49, Widew 
Elizabeth T Moody. 91 

At Worcester, Mre. Sarah Arnold. oife @ EAward W. 
Lincoln, Eeq . 2 
At Ware Mr Penne! Baron, 4: Mr Jonathan Beers 
). 

At Bernardston, Mise Lois Sheldon, &) 

At Werrfeld. Widow Eanice Noble 5 

At Naotucket, Mr. Asrom Mitebell. 75, Capt. (ofie 

Whippey, 
Ai 


James 





ptom, Mr Hezekiah Rese!) © 





At New Mariborough, Mr Josiah Harmon. a wldier ff 
the Revotution 
At Concord, N H..Mre Lydie Elie, KR 



























































(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE FLORAL FEAST—IN BROOKLYN, L. 1. 


BY ROBERT R. MCKAY. 


“Twas a beauteous sight upon that eve, 
Within that chapel! there; 

When Flora held her festival, 
Mid scenes so bright and fair. 

When she came decked within her robes, 
And festoons bight did weave, 

To grace the spot, to strew them o’er, 
Upon that festal eve. 


Earth gave her gems the brightest, 
The fairest that she grew; 
And twined them round that happy scene, 
In shades of every hue. 
She gave her fruit the richest, 
The luscious ones at least ; 
She gave them there upon that eve, 
To deck that floral feast. 


And bright eyes they did sparkle round, 
And happy hearts did beat, 

And the prattling of those little ones 
Waa music rare and sweet, 

As each did greet the other, 
So gleesome in their play; 

May life to them seem always like 
That happy, joyous day. 


And 0, it was a joyful time, 
For old as well as young; 

For they forgot that age did bind 
With youth when there among. 

And all may ne'er forget that eve, 
Within that sacred spot; 

A scene so bright, must ever leave 
What ne’er can be forgot. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


SIM LANGFORD’S CHOICE. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 








“ How on airth Sim Langford came to like 
me is more than I ever could tell,” said Mrs. 
Langford, pausing a moment from her work, 
and giving, as it were, a searching glance into 
the past. 

It was an unsatisfactory one ; the great secret 
remained unpenetrated ; and her eyes turned 
again to the meadow, back of the house, where 
her husband was busy with the mowers. He 
had just passed the window, and my involuntary 
expression of admiration—for Simon Langford 
was as fine a specimen of manhood in its vigor- 
ous prime as any one would like to see, and be 
the better afterward for sceing—had aroused the 
old inquiry in her mind to be as yet unanswered. 
In truth, she was not the only one who wondered 
when Simon Langford took for a wife one of the 
smallest and plainest girls in Weston—and Wes- 
ton was famous for its pretty girls—who, besides 
the happy consciousness of being cherished by 
him, as only a noble heart knows how to cherish 
an affectionate and faithful wife, had the pleas- 
ing gratification of being mistress of the finest 
farm in Norfolk county. 

“If I have not a talent for investigation, Mrs. 
Langford,” said I, “I confess a weakness for 
anything mysterious. Let me hear all about the 
courtship, and we may arrive at some conclu- 
sion. Two heads are better than one, they say.” 

“The courtship! Bless your heart, child, 
there was no courtship at all. Or if there was, 
it wasn’t like all other ones. I don’t mind tell- 
ing you if you don’t let Sal know it; for it was 
an orful disappointment to her when Sim mar- 
ried me.” 

Sal was a maiden sister of Mrs. Langford, a 
tall, bony woman, with a sour, sallow, discon- 
tented looking visage. 

“You see,” she continued, “ when Sal was a 
young gal, she was a rale beauty. Tall and 
straight, with as bright an cye and red a cheek 
as you’d see anywhere. There were five sisters 
of us, and all were pretty excepting me; and 
mother used to say how I was the very picture of 
Aunt Jerushy, who lived and died without ever 
having a feller arter her. Well, Sim came down 
to his uncle’s, when their boy, Nathan Standish, 
went to Bosting, and the first night he came to 
singing-school he began to make up to Sal. She 
was e’en a-most tickled to deth at the notice he 
took on her, and when her old feller, Silas Green, 
came to go home with her, she tossed her head 
with sich a look, and ‘I’m engaged, sir,’ sez she, 
and taking hold on Sim’s arm, off she walked. 
Poor Silas looked as if all the blood in his body 
dashed right up in his face ; and there he stood 
staring arter them, while the gdls and the fellers 
snickered right out. Arter that, nothing was 
talked of but Sim and Sal; and the gals, as 
they always are, were mighty jealous; for Sim 
took the shine out of every feller completely, 
and even my sisters, that were allers good-na- 
tured, turned agin her, and there was nothing 
but snapping and scolding in the house from 
morning till night. I can’t tell how it was, but 
there was such a way about that Sim you could 
not help loving him, and wishing that he cared 
for you. He was sich a han’sum feller; and 
then his voice went through your heart like mu- 
sic. Lawr! I used to be all overin a tremble 
whenever he spoke to me. I was no more than 
sixteen when he first came, and if my heart did 
not go right out to meet him, and if he hasn’t 
got it yet, my name aint Mirandy. Whenever 
Sim was at the house, our gals, to plague Sal, 
would never go out of the room, but would sit 
there all dressed out, and hardly let Sim have a 
chance to talk to her. One night ma’am came 
in, and says Sim, to please her: 

“ «Mrs, Cole,’ says he, ‘I don’t wonder that 
your gals are so han’sum when I look at you.’ 

«<«¢Wall,’ says ma’am, tickled of course at his 
fine speech, ‘that’s mighty kind of you, Mr. 
Langford. The gals are purty good to look at, 
excepting Mirandy. She's the perfect picture of 
Aunt Jerushy, who never had a feller in the 
world.’ 

“ How ankind in your mother, Mrs. Langford,” 
T exclaimed. “ Were you not greatly mortified ? 
And before him, too.” 

“ Well,” answered the good woman, with that 
charming simplicity that I am certain won for 
her the love of Simon Langford, “ ma’am was 
used to saying it; it came kind of natural to 
her. The gals burst out a-laffing, and Sal the 








loudest. Sim colored up. I could see that he 
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felt for me, but he didn’t know what to say. So 
sez I: 

“«Laugh away, gals; ’tis well for ye to have 
me.’ 

“And why so?’ sez Sal, her quick temper 
firing up. 

“«For the same reason, Sal,’ says I, ‘that 
makes dad, when he wants to show off his best 
cows, put that ugly, crooked-backed Millie 
among them—to make them look better for the 
contrast.’ 

“*And you are not ugly or crooked-backed, 
Mirandy,’ sez Sim, springing up and catching 
my hand in both of hisn. ‘And if I was a wo- 
man, I’d ten thousand times sooner be ugly and 
crooked-backed with a disposition as good as 
yourn, than a beauty with a bad temper.’ 

“Lawr! he didn’t mean Sal, but she took it 
to herself, for she was rale passionate; and 
bursting right out crying, she flounced out of 
the room. If crooked-backed Millie had broke in 
through the winder, pitched Sim over her head 
and cleared out agin the way she came, he 
couldn’t have looked more surprised. 

“She thought you meant herself,’ sez Becky, 
giggling; and it was rale mean of her to say 
so, because it let Sim know what a pesky cross 
thing Sal was. 

“ Bat lawr! Sim didn’t care, and the next day 
they were as loving as ever. 

“Who should come down but Uncle Thaxter 
soon arter this, and when he was going home to 
Bosting, he said he’d carry Sal with him to see 
the sights. If Sal wasn’t tickled! and off she 
went, promising to be allers thinking of Sim, 
and all that kind of nonsense—cos it is rale non- 
sense when folks don’t mean it, and Sal, for one, 
didn’t. Somehow, Sim never liked the other 
gals; he seed they were all jealous of Sal, and 
whenever he came to the house to hear about 
her, he allers asked for me. Now when a gal 
cares for a feller, and he likes some one else, 
she can’t close her heart agin him on that ac- 
count. She keeps on loving him, without any 
hope to be sure, but still loving him, and I aint 
the only ong that can tell you that. ”T'was just 
the way with me. I knew as well as I knew my 
AB C’s that Sim didn’t care the pod of a pea 
for me, but still I couldn’t help a-loving him. 
One night, sez he, ‘I'm a-going to Bosting to- 
morrow, Mirandy.’ 

“What on airth is carrying you there?’ says 
I. ‘To see, Sal?’ And if the words didn’t stick 
in my throat, and all I could do couldn’t keep 
the tears from rushing into my eyes. We were 
standing at the gate, for he came from the sing- 
ing school with me. The moonlight was shining 
full on my face, and when I looked up Sim was 
staring pretty sharp at me. 

“* Here are the gals,’ says he. 

“And sure enough, Becky and the rest of the 
gals were coming down the road. 

“© Yes,’ sez I, ‘and their fellers with them.’ 

“Never mind, Mirandy,’ sez he, ‘you are 
worth the hull on ’em.’ And afore I could say 
a word, he caught me in his arms, gin me a 
hearty kiss and cleared off across the fields. 

“«He meant that for Sal,’ sez I to myself, 
but somehow, that night, my heart wasn’t a sad 
one. 

“About four days arter that, dad was going 
to Bosting with some prime butter that ma’am 
made, and he allers was fondest of me, so he 
took me along with him in the wagon. We 
started early in the morning, and got to Bosting 
in the arternoon. We were driving along one 
of the streets when, all on a sudden, dad catches 
myarm and busts out a-laffing. 

“*TLook, Mirandy,’ sez he; ‘if that gal aint 
for all the world like a peacock with its tail 
spread out!’ 

“On the sidewalk in front of us were a fellow 
and a gal. He was like the rest of the city fel- 
lers, rigged out like them every day in go-to- 
meeting clothes, and swinging a little painted 
twig in his hand foracane. But the gal. O 
lawr! I’d thought I'd die looking at her. She 
had on a red and yaller striped muslin dress, 
that swept the walk as clean as a broom, a blue 
and yaller shawl, and a white bonnet stuck all 
over with flowers. Lawr! it was not the way 
she was dressed so much as the way she walked 
that made me laff. ’Twasn’t walking; ’twas a 
kind of wriggling along, as if all the conceit in 
creation was packed up in her individual body, 
and it was a trying to getout Dad made An- 
drew Jackson—our horse—walk slow, so as to 
keep up with them, and suddenly dad sez, ‘If 
there aint Sim Langford !’ 

“T saw Sim coming agin us a few minutes 
afore dad spoke; but my heart got into such a 
beating spell at the sight of him, I couldn’t say 
a word. 

«He'll be sarting to know the wagon,’ sez 
dad. 

“The wagon was a green kivered one, with 
red wheels, so ’twas easy for him to know it; but 
he never looked at the wagon, but walked past 
the feller and the gal, stepping out as he went 
by ’em as straight and as stiff as a militia man 
on a training day. P 

“« Something aint right with that feller,’ sez 
dad. ‘He’s got a heavy heart, and is trying to 
hide it. Look here, Mirandy, if ever you see a 
feller walking along as if his backbone was con- 
verted inter a poker, and @ look in his face as if 
he thought that this cre round world was a foot- 
ball made on purpose for him to kick at, you 
may be sure to know, gal, that ’tis all for show, 
gal. And if that aint rhyme!’ sez dad, chuck- 
ling and rubbing his hands. ‘ But lawr!’ sez he, 
stopping and getting downright mad, ‘if that 
ere peacock and her feller aren’t a making fun 
of Sim!’ 

“There was the feller pinting his cane arter 
Sim, and laffing ; and the gal turned round laffing 
too—and if she wasn’t Sal! 

“Tis Sal!’ sez dad. ‘No it aint,’ then sez 
he. ‘My gal wouldn’t make a walking show of 
herself,—and going with that feller! Look at 
him! Lawr, he’s a slander on human natur’ !’ 

“*Never mind ’em, dad,’ sez I; for it was 
Sal. And as we were passing, I kind of moved 
between him and them. Now dad was allers as 
kewrious as any old woman, and when we were 
a-going past, he peaked over my shoulder; and 
the yell he let out when he seed Sal! If it didn’t 








make Andrew Jackson stop right up, and the | 
folks in the street run around the wagon, as if 
there was some orful work a-going on in it. 
Afore I could stop him, dad jumped clean out of 
the wagon on to the sidewalk, and grabbed Sal 
by the arm. 

“*Who is that feller?’ sez he, pinting at the 
feller, who kind o’ slank back agin the railing of 
the Common. 

“©O, Mr. Cole, don’t you know me ”’ sez he. 
‘I'm Nathan Standish !’ 

“You Joshua Standish’s son?’ sez dad. 
‘Lawr! you’re the feller that came to Bosting 
and went a-doing wimmin’s work, selling yards 
of ribbon and spools of thread behind a koun- 
ter, because you were too lazy to work like a 
man. And you, you tarnal, conceited, stuck up 
critter, you had the imperence to laff at your 
cousin, whose old clothes are too good for you. 
Git eout!’ sez he, ‘do they starve you here, you 
yaller-looking skeleton? And now for you,’ sez 
he, a turning to Sal, who looked as if she was 
ready to drop intew the ground, she was so 
ashamed of Nathan Standish and the folks, and 
so afeard of dad. ‘Was it for this,’ sez he, a 
taking hold on her gown and holding it out, so 
as tew git a better view of it; ‘was it for this I 
give you money to spend in Bosting? Lawr! 
if the colors aint like fire and brimstone; and 
there’s a meaning in that, considering your 
bringing up you ought tew understand. Git 
inter the wagon, and sit behind Mirandy.’ 

“Sal began to cry, but she got in, and dad 
arter her; and while the men laffed and the little 
boys hollered, he turned Andrew Jackson’s head 
toward home. And home, sure enough, we 
went, without even going to Uncle Thaxter’s 
arter Sal’s clothes. We hadn’t been home more 
than a week when Sim comes back, and though 
they went to the singing school, and used to 
meet rale often at quilting frolics, and apple 
bees, they didn’t take the smallest kind of notice 
of each other; though I guess Sal would like to 
make up if she could. But taint fora gal to 
make the first advances any more than it is for a 
soldier to be the first to retreat. 

“Things went on this way for all that winter, 
and somehow Sal, with all her good looks, could 
not raise another feller. They all kept shy of 
her. Mother used to keep me at home to help 
her, and it made dad allers mad when he seed 
them going off to have a good time, and me a 
staying behind. 

“«©Come gals,’ he’d say, ‘taint fair in ye to 
have Mirandy staying at home allers.’ 

“«Mr. Cole,’ ma’am would say, ‘never you 
mind. Mirandy isn’t taken any notice on wher- 
ever she goes. Nobody knows whether she goes 
or no.’ 

“«Tt was more than a month since I seed Sim, 
and one day I asked Becky if Sim Langford 
was a making up to any gal yet.’ 

«««T)id Sal tell you to ask that ?” sez she. 

«No, she didn’t,’ sez I. 

“«QLawr! he’s gone off, no one knows where 
or no one cares!’ sez she. ‘There’s ma’am a 
calling you.’ 

“Twas glad to get out of the reach of Becky’s 
sharp eyes, for I felt just like erying, and I did 
cry that night, when no one saw me, to think 
that Sim went off without caring to say good-by 
to me. A few nights arter that, the hull on us 
went to Marthy Standish’s wedding. Sal was 
going to stand up with her. 

“*Nathan aint a coming,’ sez Morthy. ‘ He 
can’t git away from Bosting, so Enoch (that was 
Martha’s feller) has got some one else to stand 
up with him.’ 

“«Tawr! who is he? sez Sal. 

««Q, some one who likes you jest as well as 
you like him,’ sez Marthy, lafting. And then her 
mother kem up to say that the minister was 
come and the folks were all a-waiting. 

“‘So we went down stairs, and who should be 
below to stand up with Sal but Sim Langford. 
And if he wasn’t dressed to kill; and if he didn’t 
look rale splendid. 

“«Somchow, Marthy was married afore I knew 
it—I was so taken up a watching Sim. And I 
never had sich bad feelings in my heart, and 
never want ter agin, as when I saw Sal all the 
rest of that night a-hanging on Sim’s arm, jest 
as if he belonged to her; for they made up right 
off. Lawr! if I didn’t feel then how it went 
agin a gal to have an ugly face! And it is an 
orful hard thing when a gal is homely to have 
her be sarting of it. I never could git over feel- 
ing that. I never talked to a feller but I allers 
felt that he was a thinking how ugly I was. 

“«Sal has cotched Sim agin,’ sez ma’am, com- 
ing over where dad and I were sitting. 

“«T don’t believe that,’ sez dad. ‘That fel- 
ler’s brains are not made of soft soap, Mrs. 
Cole. He knows that a gal who was ashamed 
to own him when he wasn’t rigged out in his go- 
to-meetings, don’t desarve to be his wife. And 
she wont be—mark my words for that.’ 

“<¢Lawr!’ sez ma’am, ‘they ought to send ye 
to Congress.’ And off she went in a huff; but 
afore tew minutes she kem a running back, her 
hull face as red as a beet. ‘Squire Libbey’s sold 
his farm, and got fifteen thousand dollars for it! 
And who d’ye think bought it ?’ 

«“ «JT haint an idear,’ sez dad. 

“ ¢Guess,’ sez she. 

«“«¢T haint an idear,’ again sez dad. 

“¢Sim Langford,’ sez she; ‘and he’s got ten 
thousand more in the bank !’ 

“*Fudge!’ sez dad; ‘where could he get so 
much money?’ 

“©*He’s had it for months,’ sez she; ‘and he 
never let on about it to any one. When he went 
tew Bosting last fall, his cousin, a rale rich man, 
died, and left Sim twenty-five thousand dollars. 
But what puzzles me is, why the feller didn’t at 
once make a show with it.’ 

“Coz the feller aint the fool you take him to 
be,’ sez he. ‘There’s sich a thing as loving a 
man for his money, Mrs. Cole. And I reckon 
as how Sim is cute and knows what’s what,’ sez 
dad. 

«Wall, I’m rale glad,’ sez ma’am, ‘that Sal 
made up with him afore he told about the farm.’ 

“ Sim went home with Sal that night, and I 
was the only one of our gals that hadn’t a feller 
going home with her. Next day Sim comes to 





our house dressed out in a complete new suit, 


and told ma’am that he was going to give a 
house-warming, and he would be very much 
obleeged to her if she would sce to all the fix- 


ings. Ma’am said to be sure she would, and 


then Sim asked the gals to go with him to a cir- 
cus that was exhibiting in the village; and as 
they wor going out, he turns round and sez to 
me: 

“* Aint you a-coming, Miss Cole” He allers 
called me Mirandy afore. 

“*T can’t spare her,’ sez ma’am. 

“ And without another word, he goes off with 
the gals. 

“«Mirandy Cole,’ sez I tew myself, when I 
went up stairs and stared straight intew the look- 
ing-glass, ‘are you a natural fool to think that 
Sim Langford ever cared for the owner of that 
ugly face, with a mouth big enough to swallow 
him? O dear! © dear!’ And I burst out a- 
erying. 

“Every day, three or four times, Sim came to 
our house, and at last everything was ready for 
the house-warming. Ma’am said there wasn’t a 
more comfortable house in the hull State. 

“¢QLawr, Sal!’ sez ma’am, when Sal came 
down all dressed out to go, ‘that ere conceit of 
yourn came a near taking Sim from you.’ 

“She aint got him yet,’ sez dad. 

“Ma’am gin him a look, and jest then the rest 
of the gals came in in their new dresses. 

“¢ Wall,’ sez ma’am, ‘I reckon we'd a better 
he on the start.’ 

“Hurry up, Mirandy,’ sez dad. 

“«Me, sir? sez 1; ‘I aint a-going.’ 

“© You aint” sez he ; ‘maybe you aint!’ and 
swaring right out. ‘Then I be skinned,’ sez he, 
‘if one of those ere wimmin stirs a foot out of 
this house unless you go tew! Go and put on 
your new fixings.’ 

“*T haint any, dad,’ sez I. 

“Mrs. Cole,’ sez dad, turning round to moth- 
er, ‘if I warn’t a church-member, I'd swar!’ sez 
he ; ‘I’d swar all night—I would! I’m so riled 
up! Never mind, Mirandy, gal; come in your 
go-to-meetings.’ 

“T didn’t want to go, but I darsn’t refuse dad, 
coz when his temper was riz, ’twas no use going 
contrary to him ; so I went up-stairs, and in less 
than no time came down ready to go. 

“ When we got tew the house, Sim was at the 
door tew meet us; and I thought how he had a 
smile and a welcome word for all but me; and 
he even took my hand to shake jest for all the 
world as if it was a stick without any feeling in 
it. Every bit of the house, from top to cellar, 
had all new furniture, and we went over it; and 
though the gals had seen it all afore, they exam- 
ined it as much as ever. Soon the company be- 
gan to come, and soon the house was full. And 
then if Sal didn’t put on the airs—set on to do 
it of course by ma’am. And lawr! if the hull 
of the gals warn’t furious agin her; and the way 
the Green gals, the Tappan gals, and a score of 
others, turned up their noses at her when she 
wasn’t looking! I saw it all. Then there were 
plays and dances; but I sat by myself in a cor- 
ner, no one caring to notice me; and come to 
think of it now, it was purty much my own 
fault that I was treated so. There were gals 
there as homely as I was any day who had fel- 
lers around ’em all night; but lawr! I’d a cut 
off my head afore I’d try as hard as they did to 
get ’em. 

“When it got about nine o’clock they all went 
intew the dining-room tew supper—for Sim did 
the thing rale fashionable—and I of course was 
left without any one to take me in. There I sat 
all alone, a-hearing them a-carrying on in the 
next room, until I could stand it no longer. I 
went up-stairs, put on my things and left that 
house, detarmining never agin to enter it—even 
if Sal was its mistress. When I got out, I 
thought I was smothering, I felt so. I walked 
as fast as I could until I got out on the road, 
and then I stopped and turned round. From 
where I stood I could hear ’em laffing; and I 
thought ’twas Sim I saw standing by the win- 
der, and Sal side of him. That was too much! 
I threw myself down beside the fence and cried, 
I don’t know how long. I thought my heart 
was breaking. Lawr! you may think me silly ; 
but I was only a young gal, without any eddica- 
tion, or any one to show me how foolish it was 
to be repining, or wishing for what I never could 
hope to get; and there I remained crying till the 
rale passion of my grief had kind of passed 
away. It was like a stream whose course you'd 
want tew stop. The waters keep a gathcring 
till at last they burst over their barrier and sweep 
everything afore ’em. So it was with the grief 
that had been a-swelling in my heart all night. 

“When I got quiet, I rose up and leaned agir 
the fence. It was a lovely night, and somehow, 
as I stood there, with the beautiful moonlight 
a-falling over me, I thought of the night afore 
Sim went tew Bosting, when we were a-standing 
together in the moonlight, and he left a blessing 
upon my cheek. And it was a blessing to me; 
for I felt better and kinder toward every one 
whenever I thought of it. All on a sudden 
something kim atween me and the moonlight. 
I looked up, and screamed out, for there was a 
tall man standing side of me. But afore the 
sercam was out of my lips, I knowed Sim; and 
that minnit he ketched my hands, and sez he : 

“«Tt’s me, Mirandy.’” 

“T snatched my hands away from him afore 
he knowed I was a-going to, and moved back— 
jest for all the world as if he wos a sarpint; 
while all the time I’d ha’ gin everything else I 
knowed or keered for if I could only ha’ thrown 
myself intew his arms and cried on his breast. 

““«Mirandy,’ sez he, agin, moving «@ lectle 
closer to me ; ‘ Mirandy,’ sez he. 

“ And it wasn’t the way he ever said it afore, 
or the light, laffing tone he used to have a talk- 
ing to Sal. I kind of felt him a saying it, more 
than I heerd him, and somehow I began crying 
agin. 

“* Where be you a-going ?’ sez he. 

“Lawr! if wimmin aren’t queer critters! I 
stopped crying ; and though I couldn’t keep the 
trembling out of my voice, I said mighty cold 
and proud like : 

“*1’m going home, Mr. Langford.’ 

“* But what made ye be a-crying, Mirandy ”’ 
sez he. 


“* Because TI wanted tew,’ sez To‘ Ant cood 
night; I'm thinking your company will be a 
looking arter you.’ 

“* And T hope they'll be as long looking arter 


me as I was looking arter you, Mirandy,’ se, 





he. 

“And why did you look arter me 
ter a little while. 

“Because I wanted tew,’ sez he, smiling, as 
he repeated my words; ‘and I looked arter you 


"sex I, ar 


for the same reason that you cried, Mirandy,—I 
looked arter you because I couldn't help it; and 
now come back with me.’ 

“No, Sim,’ sez I, bursting right out crying 
agin; ‘I aint a going back there.’ 

“* And why not?’ sez he. 

“* Coz Taint wanted there,’ sez I. 

“* And who don’t want you there ” sez he. 

“You, Sim Langford!’ sez I, all the pride I 
had been freczing my heart with melting away 
afore my love for him and the orful thought I 
was a-going to love him foreve 

«QO, what a thundering lie ®, Sim, a-ketch- 
ing mein his arms. ‘You aint wanted there? 
You aint wanted in the house I bought on pur- 
pose for you, and so you contd live near your 
father, who is the only other one of your family 
I'd keer to own!’ sez he. 

«QO, Sim!’ sez I, ‘you aint in earnest, be you 
though ?” 

“*Aint I!’ sez he. ‘And there if you aren’t 
a-crying agin.’ 

“©Coz I’m so glad,’ sez I, ‘and so sorry to 
think I aint good enough for you.’ 

“¢You're a thundering sight too good for me,’ 
sez he; ‘and it was a-knowing it made me love 
you. And now maybe you'll come back ” sez 
he. 

“You may calculate I didn’t refuse to then, 
We went back to the house, and when we got to 
the door, says Sim : 

“ Mirandy, do you remember the night afore I 
went to Bosting? Wall, I took something from 
you that night, and as there is a law agin 
stealing, I have been rale uneasy, and wishing 
ever since for a chance to return it. Though 
aint it strange, Mirandy, I never once regretted 
taking it?” 

“*A taking what” sez dad, opening the door, 
and lafling. ‘Mirandy Cole!’ sez he, ‘aint you 
ashamed of sich actions? And Mr. Langford, 
your company are a wondering where you are,’ 
sez he. 

“Sim went intew the parlor, and dad gin me 
a kiss and a hug, saying he knowed al! about it, 
and I had better go up-stairs and get the sign of 
crying off my face afore I came into the room. 
I wasn’t long up-stairs afore Almiry Tappan 
came to fix her hair. 

“*You here, Mirandy,’ sez she? ‘I didn’t 
see you afore to-night. Come and fix my hair; 
coz you're first rate at it.’ 

“*Aint you a-coming down?’ sez she. ‘0, 
now do, Mirandy. ’Tis orful hard to go intew a 
room alone, and have ’em all a staring at you.’ 

“So I went down with her; and who should 
be standing at the door but Sim and Sal! I 
didn't dare tew look at him while I was passing , 
but he stretched out his hand and stopped me ; 
and he sez to Sal: 

““«Mirandy’s a purty good girl, aint she ?’ 

“Sal could afford to be generous where I was 
consarned, so sez she : 

“ae Yes.’ 

““«She’ll make some one happy one of these 
days, I guess,’ sez he. 

“Sal laffed, and when I was moving away I 
heard her saying : 

“<Q, lawr! no, Mr. Langford ; we never ex- 
pect tew see her married.’ 

“You don’t! Now aint that tew bad!’ sez 
Sim. 

“That night, when we were a-going home, if 
dad didn’t act as if he left his senses behind him ; 
and none of ’em knew the reason but me. I sat 
on the front seat of the wagon with him, aud 
every minnit he’d be giving me a hug and a kiss; 
and he'd whistle Yankee Doodle, and gin me a 
poke in the side, and say, ‘Mirandy Cole, aint 
you ashamed of yourself “’ And then he’d laif. 
And ma’am, sez she: 

“*QLawr! what’s got intew the man?” 

“And dad sez, ‘ Find out, Mrs. Cole. Maybe 
you'll know in the morning.’ 

“ Next morning at breakfast, sez dad to ma’am, 
‘Some one asked me last night for one of my 
gals.’ 

“* You don’t say !’ sez ma'am, looking so tick- 
led. ‘‘ Wasn’t it Sim Langford 7’ 

“* Nobody else,’ sez dad. 

“*Lawr, Sal!’ said Becky, who was almost 
bursting with rage and envy, ‘ you needn't put 
on sich airs all at once. I wish he only knowed 
what a wild cat you are.” 

“Sal turned up her nose, and sez she, ‘Don’t 
you wish you had him “” 

“Took here, Sal,’ sez Martha Ann, ‘when 
you’re married, you’ve got to buy me a breast- 
pin for that one of mine you lost.’ 

“* Yes, and my sash she stole out of my trunk 
and carried to Bosting along with ber,’ sez Miss 
Laviny. 

“* And what do you want, Mirandy 7’ sez Sal, 
turning round tew me. 

“* Aint you a-counting the chickens afore they 
are hatched, Sal?’ sez I. 

“*Good! sez dad, giving me a slap on the 
shoulder. Lawr! it was kind of bad in me, but 
I couldn’t a-help saying it. 

“*Lawr! if she too aint mad coz she couldn't 
get him!’ sez Sal. ‘ The beauty!’ 

“Look here, Sal,’ sez dad, ‘don’s you call 
Mirandy names.’ 

“«* Beauty aint a name,’ sez Sal. 

“ «Wall then,’ sez he, ‘with all your beauty 
and your fine airs you couldn’t ketch Sirsa Lang- 
ford. What do you say to that” s¢z he 

“«) lawr Y sez ma’am and the gals, while Sal 
turned as white as a sheet. 

“*Mr. Cole,’ sez ma'am, facing dad, ‘didn’t 
you say Sim Langford asked you for Sa! " 

“*T didn’t say Sal,’ sez dad. 

“* Lawr!’ sez she agin, while the gals starcd 
at each other; ‘and who was it then ” 

“* Find out, Mrs. Cole!’ sez dad, gest 
and walking out of the room, and then 1 
his bead in at the door, and laffingand pinting 
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me. ‘Ask Mirandy,’ sez he; ‘maybe she can 
tell ye.—He’s a-coming, he’s a coming, Mi- 
randy, gal! Here is he,’ sez he. 

“T saw Sim coming to the house, and ran out 
to meet him, leaving dad to git out of the trou- 
ble 2s well as he could, But here is Sim him- 
self.”’ 

“Please, Mr. Langford,” said I, as He cordi- 
excuse an impertinent ques- 
” 


ally welcomed me, “ 
tion: Why did you marry Mirandy 

“ Because I loved her, to be sure,” was the 
laughing reply. 

“ But she has never found out why you loved 
her.” 

“ Haint she though?” said he, stil! laughing 
and rubbing his hands; then folding his arms 
and regarding the little woman with an expres- 
sion of tenderness pleasing to see, he heartily 
exclaimed: ‘ Lawr! she was sich a good crit- 
ter, I couldn’t help it.” 

An imaginary object at that particalar moment 
riveted my attention on the meadow, and through 
the stilluess I heard a familiar sound. It was 
not the rustle of he oak leaves, as the branch 
swayed before the window, or the chirp of the 
robin flitting through the labyrinth; but what 
it was, in the language of Samuel Lover, “I 
leave you to guess.” 
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Ir once chanced to be my miserable fortune to 
be in a lively, half-country, half-city town on one 
of those luckless auniversaries of rowdies’ free- 
dom to act as they please and everybody’s else 
bondage in discomfort. At precisely twelve at 
night, six meeting-house bells sent out a terrific 
peal by means of six ragged little boys who, for 
the sum of ‘“nimepumpse,” dangled at the bell- 
ropes, frightened to death, till that moment when 
all other people. After one or two faint cries of 
“ Fire!” by certain barbarous Benedict Arnolds, 
they might scare the ghosts, as 1 am sure they did 
who had forgotten the approaching date, the 
ringing gave over just to allow one time to drop 
off and be suddenly pulled up by another tug at 
the bell-rope, which I have no doubt was many 
times wished to be round the ringers’ throats, 
instead of the bells. 

At last grown accustomed to the bells, with 
my head securely wrapped in impenetrable folds, 
1 had entered Elysian realms, where Horatio 
Augustus Miflin, the slender swain with light 
hair and no eyes in particular, was gracefully 
kneeling in nankeens and pledging eternal faith 
to his pocket-handkerchief, though he meant it 
for me, when a great cannon, with a noise like 
thunder, threw its wad into my chamber through 
the open window. Thinking perhaps the Turks 
had come, or the Millerites had made a mistake 
in their calculations, 1 got up and dressed my- 
self. This act being accomplished in a state of 
profound silence meanwhile, suddenly, as if in 
honor of the event, not one, but twenty simul- 
taneous cannon went off as though they never 
intended to come back; but return they did, 
with redoubled vigor. 

I took an arm-chair by the window, and soon, 
by a flash from another powder-mill explosion, 
perceived it was exactly ten minutes past twelve. 
The bells had rung, I had had five or six naps, 
Horatio had almost proposed, the cannon been 
fired, my toilet completed, the Fourth inaugur- 
ated, and all in ten minutes. 

After endeavoring to be patriotic, by putting 
my head out of the window and hallooing ‘ hur- 
rah!’ I put it in again and endeavored to be 
vigilant for the nation’s welfare by picking my 
eyes open and trying to hold them so. But I 
think I scarcely succeeded, for I have faint ideas 
of dreaming about falling into Horatio’s arms at 
the end of his declaration (which he probably 
resumed) when I was conscious of Horatio’s be- 
coming a variety of objects at once: now a 
glass of foaming beer, which I was eagerly try- 
ing to drink, now a fine sputtering and broiling 
egg, then, with a thousand blushes, metamor- 
phosing himself into any innumerable quantity 
of bad fire-crackers, with which I burned my fin- 
gers to blisters ; and finally, through a raw, dull 
twilight, in a half-drizzling rain, two young men 
under my window, with muskets that fizzed and 
hissed alternately, without any violent noise in 
the damp air; this was a Fourth of July sere- 
nade. 

As burnt powder was not too delightful a scent, 
I opened the door, and from among a number of 
boots set out for the morning operations in Day 
& Martin, at Mr. Smith’s Vulture Hotel, select- 
ed the heaviest pair, and stealing back to my 
window, threw them with all my force at the he- 
roic serenaders, one of whom happened to be the 
veritable Horatio Augustus Miftin. I followed 
up this charge of sot-soldiery by the contents of 
my water-pitcher. At this, the young gentle- 
men, after a short consultation, thinking they 
had found the wrong window, withdrew to one 
some yards distant, occupied by a testy old bach- 
elor. Ina very short time I heard the possessor 
of single-blessedness blundering around, and saw 
the dodging young gentlemen withdraw to anoth- 
er, where I presume they met with equal success 
in archery, for after one or two more efforts, they 
went off dispiritedly, to return their fowling 
pieces, which had met nothing but foul play. 

By this time, the rising sun had dispelled rain 
and sleep, and ushered in the Calathumpians—a 
band of male individuals dressed as absurdly as 
possible and designed to bring together ridiculous 
scenes which only succeeded in being ridiculous 
failures ; I noticed a great many young men en- 
deavoring to represent his satanic majesty, by 
means of hoops, tails and horns of black leather, 
who would have been mach better representa- 
tions probably, entirely undisguised. After this 

the dressing bells, and breakfast bells rang, and 
all the m 





ting-house hells as well, and all the 





s and muskets popped prodigiously, and 
breakfast was ready. 

Breakfast consisted mostly of a clean table- 
cloth (in honor of the day), and some of 
the water with which the dinner dishes had been 
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; washed yesterday, warmed up, sweetened, and 
called coffee. 


After this a variety of floral 
processions, where patient young ladies display- 


| ed their broiling beauty, and sons of temper- 





ance, walking savagely straight, took place; and 
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then I concluded to visit a fair. Dear male | 
reader, do not fancy I was contemplating an in- | 


. . ea ae ate | - 
vasion of your monopoly of visiting—no fair , and bowed. There was something very attract- 


; ive about her; not that she was regularly beau- | 


young scraphess with languishing ringlets was 
my fair; but a place where quarrels are given 
away, and whited-sepulchral impostures, in the 
shape of pincushions and embroidery, are vend- 
ed; so tying on my bonnet, I went out. After 


running a gauntlet of saucy little boys with | 


matches and fire-crackers, and escaping miracu- 
lously unhurt though I twice lost my slippers 
and had to go back for them, I reached the hall 
door. The Babel within was deafening, the 
shrill voices of females in division and dcrision 
rising like clarions above the tumult. Neverthe- 
less I was assured that as the noise is in propor- 
tion to the good will and merriment, there would 
have been considerably more clamor if the ladies 
of the parish had not fallen out about whether the 
price of admission should be a dime or ten cents. 
The first object that struck my eye on entering, was 
Mr. Miffin ogling a young damsel behind a stall, 
and sucking his cane in the intervals. I must 
say I was rejoiced when he went off, the purchaser 
of a smoking cap that dropped its tassel on the 
floor and ripped off its embroidery on the button 
of his coat pocket as he thrust it therein; and 
was equally so, when the minx, who had extort- 
ed the sacrifice from Horatio, let fall the pieces 
of silver on the floor. Part of them she recovered, 
but I saw one young Autolycus pocket the bal- 
ance, and spend it at a soda fountain, and I on- 
ly wish he had got the rest. 

Meantime Horatio was nogotiating for a pin- 
ball stuffed with Indian meal, as I was led to in- 
fer from the fact, that having placed it in his hat, 
his head soon presented the appearance of a fat 
leg of veal dredged with flour and ready for bak- 
ing (indeed malicious gossips were always in the 
habit of declaring Horatio was only half-baked). 
I now devoted myself to a limited course of gas- 
tronomy, and was there again finished by behold 
ing Horatio in the clutches of a female raven who 
gorged both him and herself in a way frightful to 
behold. I now bought a doll for a juvenile ac- 
quaintance, and was not at all surprised to see 
her a few moments afterwards, dangling by one 
disjointed arm, a small heap of rags, and leaving 
a track of bran behind her as she walked. Just 
as I was leaving I obtained one last glimpse of 
Horatio, who seemed distracted to spend his 
money, and having paid two bits for a turn at the 
grab-bag, had fished up a Gibraltar, with which 
last expression of despair he disappeared. On 
my way home I was twice knocked down (in 
one of which evolutions, somebody’s kind feel- 
ings prompted them to relieve me of the load of 
my purse), once run over, three times addressed 
with a “stop thief!” and had four spaces ex- 
tracted from my shawl, besides an entire parch- 
ing and shrivelling of my slippers. 

Sitting down by a window to read in the lull 
of the noise, I was awakened from the sorrows 
of Werther, by those more tangible, feeling rather 
warm ; in fact, a roguish boarder underneath, 
had fixed a lighted bunch of crackers to a broom- 
stick and thrust them up to my window till my 
dress had caught, and I had a prospect of flames 
far more ardent than those of Horatio. Throw- 
ing myself on a Turkey rug, I succeeded in suc- 
coring myself; but a bath, a fresh toilet and 
anew frock was necessary. Before I was en- 
tirely ready, the bells rung for dinner, whose 
chief entertainment was announced to be young 
lamb, green peas, strawberries and ice-cream. 
The vegetable dishes, when I reached the table, 
were slightly colored, but there was nothing in 
them. 

I was indeed helped to young lamb, but 
unless judging from the vertebrae, I should be 
unable to declare it fish or flesh, since there was 
so little on the bone. Strawberries looked much 
more like lightning than themselves, and ice- 
creams were decidedly milky enough to be plated 
among the constellations in the galaxy. The 
dessert was further enlivened by a cart passing, 
full of men who had been killed and maimed at 
the cannon during the morning. After this ap- 
parition of dinner, as all nature seemed to be tak- 
ing a nap, except of course, the little fire cracker 
gnomes, I would have followed their example, 
hut was forestalled by loud murmurs growing 
nearer and nearer till they finally developed into 
a row, a successor of the morning’s entertain- 
ment at the fair; Yankees Germans, Irish, 
Scotch, “ Eye-magis ” and Indians, all uniting 
their exertions. This, resulting inthe police and 
some talk, at last gave way to dark and fireworks, 
which did the usual amount of damage, and the 
Fourth of July was over. I believe I make a 
mistake though, when I say so, for the grandest 
fire-work came off a few hours later, when as 
every one was audibly snoring their “ Horatios,” 
the house was found to be on fire, and continued 
so, though the inmates, if I remember rightly, 
escaped with life and the property of a few burns. 

Since this Fourth of July, I have regularly 
made a practice of going, three weeks before the 
day, among North American savages, or to the 
most distant corners of the earth, to avoid patri- 
otic celebrations, rows, fairs, fire-works and 
civilization. 





A NATURAL CURIOSITY. 


There is now in Edinburgh the finest specimen 
of the insect phy diwn sythe—the insect which even 
those forewarned cannot distinguish from a leaf— 
which has been seen alive in this quarter of the 
globe. Mr. A. Murray assures us, in a paper 
contributed to the Edinburgh Philosophical Jour- 
nal, this quarter, that when visitors to the Royal 
Botanic Garden of Edinburgh flocked to see the 
new wonder, ‘they usually, after looking at the 
plant for a minute or two, declared they could 
see no insect ; and even when it was pointed out 
to them, they could not rest satisfied until it was 
made to move, or was taken from the plant and 


| suttered to crawl over the attendant’s finger.” 


This constant “stirring up” appears to have 
been too mach for its nerves ; and its health de- 
manded that only four days in the week should 
it be publicly exhibited. It has the appearance 
of a sere and yellow leaf, with all the sadness 
of approaching autumn in its aspect —F/inhurghk 
Reriev. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union 


A MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT. 


BY s. E. WOOD. 


“Saran, who’s that?’ said I, as a young 
lady who was passing, looked up to the window 


tiful, but there was an airiness and grace in her 


little figure, a freshness and archness to her fair | 
bright face, as it was upturned to the window, | 
with its large, dark, laughing eyes, waving hair, | 
and ripe, full lips, that was very charming. | 


“Who is it, Sarah ?’’ I repeated, “‘ she’s a per- 
fect little fuiry.’’ 


“Tt’s Mrs. Robertson,” said Sarah, “ Nellie | 


Bird, that was, she’s the most charming little 


creature ! and by the way, Sue, did I ever tell | 
you about the way she came to be married to | 


Mr. Robertson! It was the oddest thing! so 
romantic !” 

“Delightful! do tell me about it. There’s 
nothing like these romances in real life, and peo- 
ple generally go and get married in such stupid, 
humdrum ways. So, Sarah, my dear, suppose 
you should make yourself agreeable, now, and 
tell me about it. I’m all attention.” 

So I poked the tire vigorously to make it look 
bright and cheerful, folded up my work, settled 
myself in a most delightfully lazy attitude on the 
lounge, and in short gave Sarah to understand 
that I was preparing for what she knows I like 
better than anything else, one of her long stories. 

“Really want to hear it?” said the provoking 
creature, as though she didn’t know that 1 was 
waiting for her to begin. 

“Of course I do.” 

“ Well, Dll tell you about it.” 

So she went through divers performances by 
way of “fixing herself’’ comfortably, and fid- 
geted round, putting up her work, setting back 
the work-table and putting the poker in its place, 
which I had left on the floor, and was so long 
getting ready to begin, that my patience was 
quite exhausted. At last, however, seating her- 
self in the large rocking-chair, she began : 

“This was the way of it, Sue. Nellie Bird 
and I went together in New York to Mrs. Low- 
ell’s boarding-school, and we roomed together 
and Nellie always told me all her secrets, so I 
knew all about the affair.” 

“ What affair?” said I. 

“ Why, her marriage, of course! I wish you 
wouldn’t interrupt me, Sue, it puts me all out. 
Nellie was forever getting into some scrape, but 
she was such a merry, artless, bewitching little 
creature, that I took a wonderful fancy to her. 
One day—you'’ve seen those matrimonial adver- 
tisements in the New York Herald, Sue?” 

“Yes,” I replied, thinking the question very 
inapropos. 

“ One day we were sitting in our room, Nellie 
and I, Nellic reading the Herald, when all at 
once she broke out with : 

“Sarah, lend me a pen and sheet of Bath 
post, willyou? I’m going to answer this “‘ Mat- 
rimonial,” in the paper.’ 

“« What do you mean, Nellie,’ I exclaimed, 
‘you’re not in earnest ?” 

“«To be sure I am, ’twill be such sport. Let 
me read it to you.’ 

“Tam not sure I remember it exactly, Sue, 
but I believe this was about the way it ran: ‘A 
young man of twenty-five, of good family, mod- 
erate fortune and fine education, wishes to enter 
into a correspondence with a young lady not 
more than twenty years old, with a view to mat- 
rimony. She must be attractive in appearance, 
amiable, intelligent and refined. Address A. R. 
CuiFForD, Philadelphia, Pa.’ 

“There, Sarah,’ said Nellie, ‘I’m going to 
answer that, just for the fan of the thing, and see 
what he’ll write back. I shall come near enough 
to his description of what Mrs. Clifford ought to 
be, shan’t lL? I’m only eighteen, and I’m sure 
I’m attractive in appearance, now aint I, Sarah?” 

“ And the little creature put on such a fierce 
expression, by way of looking atéractive, that I 
laughed in spite of myself. Well, of course, Sue, 
I said what a proper young lady like myself 
would be expected to say on such an occasion. 
I didn’t think it would be right, as she wasn’t in 
earnest, but she only laughed at me, and took 
her own way, as she always did. So she wrote 
the letter, signed it ELLEN Voce (the German 
for bird, you know), and directed it according 
to the advertisement.” 

“T wonder what she said in it ?” 

«O, she described herself in it, and very wittily 
too. ’T wasn’t more than a week after that, that 
Nellie danced into the room, all out of breath, 
holding up a letter in a bold, gentleman’s hand. 
After capering round with it in her hand, teasing 
me with it, and finally singing what she was 
pleased to call a ‘triumphal chant,’ over it, she 
tossed it into my lap for meto read. It was 
really a capital letter. He told her that he liked 
her answer exceedingly, and proposed that they 
should keep up the correspondence till they could 
appoint a place of meeting. And so they did, 
and Mr. Clifford seemed to enjoy it amazingly, 
and I'm sure Nellie did, ‘it’s so piquant and 
funny,’ she said. 

“ After it had gone on in this way abont three 
months, he wrote that he should probably be in 
New York in about six weeks, and requested her 
to name a time and place for an interview. In 
the meantime he was sorry to say their corres- 
pondence must be suspended, as he should be 
absent from Philadelphia, and could not tell her 
where to direct her letters. Nellie demurred at 
first, but finally curiosity got the better of her 
scruples, and she wrote to him to meet her on 
the thirteenth of the next month (December), on 
Fifth Avenue, opposite—I forget the place now, 
Sue, it’s so long since I was in New York, but 
no matter—he was to be at the place she men- 
tioned just as the clock struck three. She would 
wear a blue silk dress, and throw up her veil 
(which shonld be blue), and bow just as the clock 
struck. He was to weara narrow blue ribbon 
in his button hole, and raise his hat, which should 
be a white one, just as she threw up her veil.”’ 

“ Very boarding-school-girlish, wasn’t it ¢” 

“Yes indeed! I teased Nellie anmercifnl!y 


about it, bat she didn’t care a fig. She meant to 
go the whole firure, she said The first three 
weeks of the time she was all impatience for the 
day to come, but the last three were vacation, 
and she spent them at her aunt’s and saw a great 
deal of company, so her mind was taken up with 
other things. Tasked her one day if she really 
meant to meet that Mr. Clifford ?”’ 

“To be sure; why shouldn’t It If I don’t 
like him, I shall just tell him so, and there will 
be an end of it.’ 

“¢ But if you do like him, what then? do you 
mean to marry him @” 
| “TI really don’t believe she had seriously 
| thought of that question before. She colored 
| and didn’t answer fora moment, and then turned 
| 
| 
| 
| 


it off with a toss of her little head. 

“Pooh! she shouldn’t like him, dare say he 
was a fright, had red hair likely as not, and she 
| wasn’t going to throw herself away on a man 
| with red hair, no indeed ! 
| “ One day, the first part of vacation, she came 

to Cousin Mary’s where I was staying, to see me. 
| She had been to a party the night before, and 
| such a magnificent time as she had, ‘ and was in- 
| troduced to such a splendid person; he was all 
| the rage, they said, and the most fascinating 
+ man that ever was, Sarah, so handsome and tal- 

ented, and the most perfect gentleman,’ and he 
had asked permission to call on her next day, 
‘just think, Sarah! and his name was Mr. 
Robertson !’ 

“ And so she ran on, going into such raptures 
over him, that my curiosity was wrought to the 
highest pitch to see him.” 

“T think it was about time for Mr. Robertson 
to make his appearance,” I remarked. 

“ For the next three weeks,” continued Sarah, 
without noticing my interruption, “I heard of 
nothing but this Mr. Robertson all the time. 
Their acquaintance certainly did get on famously. 
He called on Nellie, I couldn’t tell you how 
many times, lent her books, and took her to ride. 
I began to think that the matter was getting to 
be very serious; more than a mere flirtation. 
One night we both were going to a party where 
he was to be, and I was in such astate of anxiety 
to see him, for I felt, though she herself had never 
breathed it to me, that Nellie’s feeling towards 
him was one far stronger than mere liking.” 

“Was he really so fascinating ¢” I asked. 

“Yes, I was very much pleased with him. 
And after observing him narrowly during the 
evening, I felt sure that he was truly passionate- 
ly in love with Nellie. And no wonder. She 
did look so charming that evening, all in white, 
her dark eyes all full of expression, the most del- 
icate flush on her cheeks, and an unwonted gen- 
tleness and thoughtfulness in her air, for which 
I could readily account, and which gave an ad- 
ditional charm to her face. A beautiful girl is 
never so beautiful as when truly in love, Susan.” 

I assented and Sarah went on with her story. 

“ All this time Nellie seemed to have forgotten 
about Mr. Clifford, till one day, I reminded her 
that the next day was the thirteenth, and by way 
of drawing her out, observed thgt she must be 
very glad. She changed color. 

“OQ, what should she do ? she had entirely for- 
gotten it, she couldn’t bear the thought of meet- 
ing that hateful Mr. Clifford, and what would 
Mr. Robertson think if he knew of her folly? 
‘Why, Sarah, the other day some one was 
speaking of a matrimonial advertisement she 
had seen, before him, and you have no idea how 
disgusted he looked at the mention of such a 
thing.’ 

“ At first she almost determined not to keep 
the appointment, but afterwards came to the 
conclusion that she was bound in honor to do so, 
and that it was only just punishment for her im- 
prudence. If that Mr. Clifford was at all what 
he seemed in his letters, she should tell him how 
displeased with herself she was for her insincerity 
in writing to him, tell him her wish that the af- 
fair should end at once, and they should exchange 
letters and forget that either of them had been so 
foolish. 

“J was amused with her plan, but said noth- 
ing, for I knew it would be of no use. 

“Tf LT thought there was any chance of my 
meeting Mr. Robertson at the time I. appointed 
to meet that Clifford,’ said Nellie, disconsolately, 
‘I should almost die, but I know I shan’t, for I 
heard him tell aunt today he had an engage- 
ment to-morrow at three, and I think it’s so lucky.’ 

“Late in the afternoon of the next day, Nellie 
came to see me in such a state of excitement. 

“«Q, Sarah,’ she exclaimed, ‘it was Mr. 
Robertson !’ 

«Who was Mr. Robertson ” said I, all in the 
dark as to what she meant. 

“«« Why, that Mr. Clifford I went to meet, and 
that I’ve been writing to so long. Clifford is 
his middle name. I was so surprised; and O, 
Sarah—!’ and here she stopped, blushing as red 
as a peony.” 

“IT suspected it was going to turn ont so,” I 
exclaimed, “‘ wasn’t it nice ? so romantic !”’ 

“Of course you knew how it would come out,” 
said Sarah, looking provoked. “ I never told you 
a story yet, but you always said so, but I haven’t 
finished yet. 

“ After awhile Miss Nellie made ont to tell 
me, with many blushes and much stammering, 
that Mr. Robertson had offered himself and she 
had accepted him ; both of which highly interest- 
ing events I was of course prepared for, as soon as 
she told me of Mr Clifford’s metamorphosis into 
Mr. Robertson. Her account of their meeting 
amused me very much. She was walking slowly 
up Fifth Avenue, having nearly reached the 

| place agreed upon, and the clock only wanting 
just a minute of three, when she saw Mr Robert- 
son coming as slowly down the street. Not 
another white hat could she see anywhere ; and 





her consternation at seeing him was only equalled 
by her fear lest she should have to wait for that 
' Mr. Clifford. 
“ Before she had quite made up her mind to 


turn back, and give up the interview, for fear 
Mr. Rohertson should see and recognize her, they 
both met and the clock struck. Just imagine her 
surprise, her utter amazement, Sue, on seeing 
| the blue ribbon in his button hole! She had 
‘ast presence of mind enourh to throw up her 
veil and then he «a wo it was 


| me so that I shouldn't see her blushes. 





“you Never saw 
such a look of bewilderment in your life, as! 

gave me at first, and then all at once his face 
lighted up so. He didn’t say one word except 
“Miss Bird!" as though he was too astonished 
to say anything more, and then he saw how pale 
1 was—I was trembling all over, Sarah—and 
fi It pale as death, and he gave he his arm, and 
we walked on a lithe way without either of us 
speaking and then—hbe said—you know the rest, 
Sarah,’ Nellie said, turning her face away from 
‘And 


0, Sarah, I’m so glad ;’ and so, by way of show- 


| ing how glad she was, I suppose, she burst out 


| crying. 


“I'm sure that was natural enough,” said I, 
“but I don't understand how Mr 
came to put that advertisement in the paper, it 
was very queer, certainly.” 


Robertson 


“ He put it in for the same reason that Nellie 


) answered it, for the oddity of the thing, and to 


see what would come of it. He came to New 


York in hopes of getting some clue as to who his 


| fair correspondent might be, but had been disap- 


pointed. As his interest in Nellie increased, so 
did bis vexation with himself for doing anything 


so foolish, and his desire of getting honorably out 


; of the scrape, but, hke Nellie, he saw no other 











way but to go and have the dreaded interview. 
They have had many a laugh over it since. 
Nellie says she is glad that he did one foolish 
thing in his life, she wouldn’t like him to be 
quite perfect. While he asks her occasionally, 
if she ever knew a Miss Vogel that carried on a 
correspondence once with a gentleman she didn’t 
know anything about, even whether his hair 
wasn t red.”” 

Here Sarah stopped, leaned back in her chair, 
and looked as if she had an idea of representing 
the picture of “ finis ” in old fashioned books. 

“ Well, but Sarah,” said I, “how about the 
wedding ¢ who ever heard of a story’s ending 
without an account of the wedding ?” 

“QO, in six months, as soon as Nellie was out 
of school, I had the honor of standing up with 
her as bridesmaid, and she did make the prettiest 
little bride Lever saw. As for Mr. Robertson 
he looked, as of course bridegrooms are always 
expected to look, “like an embodied joy.” They 
live in Philadelphia, and seem to be very happy 
in each other, as I have no doubt they are. The 
last time I was there, Suc, Nellie showed me 
among her treasures, a narrow piece of blue rib- 
bon and a blue veil, which she said she wouldn’t 
lose for anything.” 

And Sarah got up and went to bring in the 
lamps, leaving me to indulge in delicious 
reveries in the twilight. 

—_~-saeo2o—____—_—-_—— 
A “REFRESHING PLACE.” 

Now and then a “specimen” of the by-gone 
race of water boatmen, who have mostly settled 
down to farming, will turn up on the ‘Western 
steamboats ; and on such occasions their propen- 
sity to “rough fun’’ will break out afresh. 
Some years since, one of them took passage 
down for New Orleans, and for several days he 
seemed quite desponding for want of excitement. 
At last the boat put into Napoleon, in the State 
of Arkansas, for supplies. Just at that moment 
there was a general fight extending all along in 
front of the town, which at that time, consisted 
of a single grocery. The unhappy passenger 
fidgetting about, jerking his feet up and down 
as if they were touching upon hot bricks, inquired 
of a spectator: “Stranger, is this ’ere a free 
fight?” The reply was prompt: “ Wall, it ar’. 
If you want to go in you needn’t stand on cer- 
emony.” ‘The passenger went in, and soon after 
came out again, appearing to be reasonably sat- 
istied. Groping bis way on board, his hair half 
torn out, his coat in tatters, one eye closed up, 
and several of his teeth knocked into his throat, 
he sat down on a hen-coop and _ soliloquized : 
‘So this is Ne-po-leon, is it? It’s jeest the 
most refreshing place I’ve seen in many a day.” 
— Nw Orleans Picayune. 





A QUEER OCCURRENCE, 

Not long ago, a dead body was taken from the 
water at Alexandria, Virginia. Having been 
recognized and claimed by the wife of a citizen as 
the corpse of her husband, it was borne to the 
yrave with due solemnity, followed by the widow 
and children, in all the habiliments of woe. Sev- 
eral days passed, when the husband and father, 
whose funeral had lately been celebrated, sud 
denly returned in the fall enjoyment of perfect 
health. The surprise with which he was greet- 
ed, and his own on learning what had occurred, 
may be imagined. The sequel to this strange 
story did not terminate so happily. The sexton, 
it seems, had ran up a large bill for funeral ex- 
penses, which the city authorities refused to allow, 
and the consequence was that the man actually 
had to pay for his own burial.—Manchester 
M ‘ror. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE HOMESICK CHILD, 


BY MRS. RB. T. ELDREDGE. 


O, take me hence: the flowers that blossom here 
Are not so fair as those my mother loved ; 
No other spot can ever seem so dear, 
And when I turn my longing eyes above, 
E’en the fair blue sky seems not so bright and clear. 
O, take me home! 


O, take me home! the dew gems on the flowers 
All look like little tear-drops, trembling there ; 
I yearn to see my own dear, favorite bowers, 
Where opening flower buds scent the morning air; 
Where wild birds sing through the bright summer hours. 
O, take me home! 


O, take me home! where my dear mother’s sleeping, 
In the old churchyard ‘neath the willow-tree ; 
A cold sensation through my heart is creeping, 
O, how I wish my spirit could be free. 
My heart is sick, and I'm tired of weeping, 
O, take me home’ 


O, take me home! where my sweet mother died ; 
I feel I know I shall be happier there; 
She'll linger near me when my heart is tried, 
The flowers she loved will seem more bright and fair; 
My heart will break—I must not be denied— 
O, take me home! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


KATY DARLING 


BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 


“ Wet, Katy, the cold word must be spoken, 
and maybe it’s betther now, than waitin’ till the 
mornin’ and only givin’ fresh sorrow to our 
hearts. I'll say good-night and good-by ; and 
may all the guardians of the innocent protect 
my Katy, till I return and claim her for my own 
thrue wife. God bless you, Katy! God keep 
and watch over ye!” 

And as he spoke, Dermot O’Neil took the 
half-fainting girl in his arms, and pressed her 
gently again and again to his heart. 

“It may be long years will rowl over both our 
heads, before the time arrives when I return, 
with joy in my heart, and gold in my pocket, to 
wed the girl I’ve pledged my trothto; but, Katy, 
dear, be sure of one thing, my love for you can 
never change, or grow cold; and while that 
bright, winkin’ star above our heads looks down 
upon the earth as it does now, so long will Der- 
mot O’Neil be thrue to the girl of his heart. 
Kiss me once again, darling, and then unloose 
your own dear arms from about my neck, while 
my manhood holds its strength, and before I be- 
come little betther than a child.” 

Summoning all her fortitude, she released him, 
and stood erect by his side, only continuing to 
rest one hand upon his shoulder, as she gazed up 
into his honest face. 

“Go, Dermot, dear, go! You say thrue, it és 
betther that we part now. You’ve a stout heart 
and a ready hand, and with these in the new 
land where you’re goin’, thousands have succeed- 
ed before, and why not you? Go, thin, Dermot, 
and remember there’s a fond prayer froma lovin’ 
heart goin’ up to Heaven for you every night you 
are away; and while I sit in solitude and silence, 
and watch that same bright star, be sure I’m 
thinkin’ of you, and of the last time we gazed on 
it together and pledged again the vows never to 
be broken only by death.” 

“That’s my own Katy; you give me new 
strength seein’ the hope that’s bearin’ you up in 
this way. Partin’s not quite so hard now. 
There, once more good-by, and once more, God 
in Heaven keep you till I clasp you again within 
these arms !” 

And so parted the lovers, he to toil in a strange 
land for the bread he could not earn upon the 
soil of his birth, and she to count the days and 
hours when once more his footsteps should be 
heard, and the sound of his voice send a thrill 
of joy to her now so sadly desolate heart, more 
desolate still from the fact of her being both 
fatherless and motherless, living among strangers, 
and dependent almost upon the hand of charity 
for the shelter of a roof. 

And now she felt her loneliness in the world 
with so much more force since the departure of 
Dermot, for while he was near her, poverty and 
the orphan’s lot bore not so heavily upon her; 
gone, the whole world appeared to her but’ one 
vast scene of desolation. There were many who 
tried to whisper words of kindness and comfort 
to her; forall the village knew her and her sor- 
rows, and old and young would proffer their aid 
in any way that might lay in their power, to gain 
a stile or look of gratitude from the pleasant 
countenance of sweet Kate Clennon, or, as she 
was better known, “ Katy Darling ;” a title sug- 
gested by the poetically affectionate imaginations 
which are to be found in no country so strongly 
developed as among the green hills of old 
Treland. 

James Carrol, a young man filling the situ- 
ation of lodge-keeper or porter on the estate of a 
gentleman whose mansion overlooked the village 
of Dunmeary, was at one time one of Kate 

Clennon’s most assiduous suitors, but as the af- 
fection existing between her and Dermot O’Neil 
manifested itself, he appeared gradually to with- 
draw his pretensions, and now treated her no more 
than as a friend, appearing to be satisfied that 
she never could, towards himself, show any other 
feeling than that of friendship. She saw him 
but rarely, and then it was but to exchange a 
passing remark and each pursue their own way. 

The days and hours flew by, and now nearly 
two years had elapsed since the departure of 
Dermot 0’Neil for a foreign land. His betroth- 
ed heard from him with the greatest regularity, 
and his letters breathed everything of increasing 
fondness and remembrance. He was doing well, 
he wrote, and had even begun to turn his thoughts 
towards returning to the land of his birth, and 
upon his re-embarkation taking her back with 
him to his pleasant home in the new world. It 
was James Carrol that brought these letters over 
with him from the post-office in the market town, 
and considering that he was himself a disappoint- 
ed wooer, she thought this very kind and eonsid- 
erate of him, and proceeding from the most dis- 
interested of motives. 

After these letters had been received with the 





greatest punctuality for all this length of time, 


they now, strange to say, began to arrive some- 


| 
| 


what more tardily. The delay between each be- | 


came more lengthy still, and finally, to her terror, 


had been used to do, and watch at the cottage 


window for the sound of James Carrol’s cart | 


rattling along the road, and then, uponits appear- 
ance, unable to control her anxiety, would rush 
out and demand of him whether he yet brought 
the long-wished-for letter. The usual reply, ac- 
companied by a sorrowful shake of the head : 

“No, Katy, there’s no letther this time for ye ; 
but never mind, there’ll be one to-morrow wid- 
out fail. Keep up your heart, Katy—keep up 
your heart!” 

And James Carrol would drive on and leave 
Katy to think even amidst her grief that he was 
very kind thus to sympathize in her distress. 

She was seated in the same, green spot where 
she had parted from him now two years ago, and 
as she sat there she thought of that interview, and 
of the holy promise he had made to her, that 
while the star she gazed on should shed its light 
upon the earth, so long would he be the same 
true and faithful lover to her that he ever had 
been. She would believe him—she could not 
make her mind up to do otherwise. He might 
be ill—dying !—who knew what might be the 
matter? But untrue to her after that solemn as- 
surence? never! <A step by her side startled her 
from her meditations, and looking up she beheld 
the figure of James Carrol. 

“ Good evening, Kate, a kind good evening.” 
She thought his voice seemed to tremble as he 
spoke. 

“T did not see you pass by the cottage to-day, 
James. I suppose you had not time to go up to 
town to-day ?” 

He hesitated a moment before replying. 

“Yes, I did go, but—” 

“OQ, don’t say the word that I dread to hear. 
Another day and still no word.” 

“ T don’t know, Katy, dear, what to say ;” he 
took her hand gently as he spoke; ‘I wint, an 
—an I did get a letther!” 

“O, give it to me—don’t keep me a moment 
longer in suspense! I'll die if you keep it from 
me, James Carrol !” 

Still he hesitated, as though he had some in- 
formation to impart, but scarcely knew how to 
break it to her. 

“Why do you hesitate, James Carrol? Sure 
it’s cruel to torture me in this way. Let the news 
be what it may, I can bear it betther than this 
delay.” 

“The letther, Katy, is from Dermot O'Neil, 
but it is not directed to you.” 

“ Not to me ! why, how—what do you mean ? 
O, I know, it’s ill he is, an’ he thought to break 
it more gently to me by sendin’ to another first, 
an’ tellin’ him to break it to me by gentle de- 
grees. Dear Dermot, he would not give me one 
pain that he could avoid.” 

“No, Katy, it’s not that—” 

“Then speak, James Carrol!” said she, start- 
ing up vehemently; ‘tell me at once all you 
have to say, or you’ll see me mad before you. 
My heart and my brain have been already taxed 
beyond their strength. Be it what it may that 
ye have to tell me, I must hear it now !” 

“ Katy, the man you place so much confidence 
in, is not worthy of your love. He is no longer 
thrue to you.” 

“ How dare you say that tome? You stand 
before me with your pretended honesty, and tell 
me what you know to be false as your own evil 
heart! It is useless. I'll not believe Dermot 
O’Neil to be unthrue, any more than I’Il doubt 
that grass grows or water runs !” 

“But av I show you the proofs, Kate Clen- 
non, of what I’ve tould you, you must believe. 
I know it’s hard, and why Dermot gave it into 
my hands to break the news to you, I know not. 
But av you know his handwriting, just look at 
that letther, and you’ll maybe own that you’ve 
done me wrong.” 

As he spoke he handed her from his breast a 
letter directed to himself, and in the handwriting 
that she knew so well. The beams of the moon 
gave just enough light to allow of its being read, 
but she essayed in vain to make anything of the 
characters ; for there was a swimming within the 
brain, and an indistinct mist before her eyes, that 
rendered it impossible for her to read. In a 
husky voice she murmured. forth : 

“Tell me what it is he says there; read me 
the letther, and as you hope for peace on earth 
and rest in heaven, don’t deceive me in a line.” 

“He says here, that he could not summon the 
courage to break to you the news that he felt he 
ought to tell; but that he hopes I’ll do him the 
friendly service, and as well as I know how to in- 
form you of all, and break to you the news as 
gently as Ican. When I should get the letther 
he would be already—calm yourself, Katy—al- 
ready tied to another, a young woman, the daugh- 
ter of the man in whose employment he is, and 
right well to do in the world. He hopes you'll 
soon forget him, and take from those left at home 
a husband who will thrait you kindly, and in 
whose arms you'll forget him; and that he’ll 
ever think kindly of you as long as he lives. 
And so he finishes.” 

He looked down towards her as he finished 
reading, and wondered that she sat there so calm 
and motionless. The light of the full moon fell 
down upon her face, and he saw that it was 
quite white and death-like, and that her eyes 
were staring straight out before her, fixed upon 
vacancy. He felt alarmed and touched her up- 
on the arm. 

“Katy! Katy !” 

Still she moved not, nor looked towards him. 

‘Katy! Why don’t you answer? Shall I 
take you home ?” 

She slowly lifted her eyes towards the stars, 
and fixing her gaze upon one, pointed with her 
finger towards it. 

“ Look, it’s there to-night as it always is, it’s 

waiting with me for Dermot’s return. “O, it’s 
the beautiful little star, and smiles and winks at 
me as I look up at it in the still and quiet of the 

night, as much as te say, ‘ wait only a little long- 
er, he’ll be here soon, and keep the oath that he 
took upon that night, when he called upon me 
to bear witness to his words, keep waitin’ patient- 
ly, Katy, but a little while longer !’ ” 


James Carrol lifted her face towards his own 


and as he caught the full gaze of her eye, he saw | 
that the heavily taxed brain had at length lost 
they ceased altogether. She would sit as she 


its power, and that sweet “ Katy Darling’? was 
a smiling, harmlessly gentle idiot, idly plucking 
the wild-flowers and the grass at her feet, and 
tossing them listlessly away to be borne off upon 
the soft breath of the sammer’s breeze. 

Close by the outskirts of the village ran a 
rapid stream, beside whose banks, many a time 


seating themselves beside it, planned bright pic- 
tures for the futare in store for them. Scarcely 
a week had passed, when some of the villagers 
discovered, lying upon its banks, the well known 
hood and scarf that Katy Darling was always 
seen to wear. Nothing had been seen of her for 
some hours, and the sad conclusion presented it- 
self to all, that poor Katy had either by accident 
or intention precipitated herself into the stream 
and there found the rest which coald never more 
be hers on earth. 

They noticed, too, that the brow of James 
Carrol had become lined and his cheeks hollow 
and thin, and though he had never before been 
much of a favorite with the people of the country 
round, yet now, as they saw him pass slowly by 
and saw these traces of feeling upon his counte- 
nance they looked one towards the other, and 
said in low tones, “ poor fellow, he takes it much 
to heart. James Carrol was a betther man than 
we ever gave him credit for.” 

The dead body of a woman was found soon 
after, floating in the river at the distance of some 
miles from the village of Dunmeary, and after 
an inquest at the spot where it was picked up, it 
was claimed by the inhabitants of the village and 
by them decently interred, for though it had 
been in the water too long to render recognition 
easy, still it was not doubted but that it was the 
body of the unhappy young girl. 

The kind-hearted neighbors, not content with 
merely providing it with a resting place, put to- 
gether their small means and over the mound of 
grass-grown earth raised a ligle white stone bear- 
ing the simple inscription of “‘ Katy Darwin ;” 
and as the stranger passing by inquired the his- 
tory of it, they told him the affecting tale, and it 
rarely happened that both narrator and listener 
had not tears in their eyes ere it was concluded. 
One evening a stranger alighted at the village 
tavern, and leaving his horse to the care of the 
hostler, took a stroll in the direction of the little 
grave-yard wherein stood the grave of poor Kate 
Clennon. As he walked slowly along, he began 
speaking low to himself and the subject of his 
communings was somewhat in this wise : 

“T could not help coming once again to visit 
the old spot, though it 2s painful to look upon the 
scenes = once happy hours. Could she but have 
I c , how diffi might it have 
been.” 

He had by this time reached the little grave- 
yard, and undoing the simple wicket-gate, he en- 
terea and began glancing over the inscriptions. 
He paused before several, and as he read them, 
murmured forth : 

“ What! another gone? Well, well, we shall 
all lay thus one day, and what matter that one 
is gone a little while before the other ?” 

The new white stone next caught his eye, and 
he glanced toward it. As though a bullet had 
been suddenly fired from an unseen quarter and 
had struck him to the heart, he could not have 
received a greater shock. 

«She dead! she dead!” 

This was all that his trembling lips could ut- 
ter, and he repeated the words again and again. 
A footstep by his side startled him not, and it 
was not until a voice addressed him that he 
turned and found a lad standing by him. 

“You'll maybe be luckin’ at the ground that 
covers Katy Darling, sir ?” 

“Yes—can you tell me anything of her 
death? Speak !” 

The boy at once entered into the story of the 
unfortunate girl’s death, and as he proceeded, 
could not but perceive the palor that overspread 
the stranger’s face, nor the trembling that had 
seized his limbs as he unfolded to him all he 
knew. 

“And so, sir, she was buried there as you see, 
and all of us as we go by her grave dhrop an 
Ave Maria to the rest of her poor sowl. But 
you're getting ill, sir—will I see you to the 
tavern?” 

“No, no; go—leave me. I would be alone— 
alone with the dead. There, go.” 

And placing a piece of money in the boy’s 
hand, he was soon left to himself. 

“And so you’re dead, Katy, and ’twas I that 
killed you! I, that would have given my life— 
O, how willingly!—to save yours, darling! 
But”—and as he spoke his teeth were set hard 
together—“ the earth shall not hide that viper 
from me! If James Carrol is above ground, he 
shall feel my vengeance! ©, Katy! Katy !’”’ 

And the tears gushed forth from his eyes, and 
fell down upon the sod beside which he now was 
kneeling. 

“To think that I should have been such a vile 
fool as to believe the words that that scoundrel 
wrote to me—that I should have ever dared to 
doubt the truth of her who was truth itself! ©, 

Katy! Katy!” 

And he fell upon the turf and buried his face 
in the rich grass that flourished upon its surface. 
A gentle voice aroused him. 

“Who is it that calls upon the name of Katy ? 
See, she is here. Who are you that asks for 
her?” 

He looked up in fearful agitation, for the voice 
was a well-remembered one—QO, Aow well-re- 
membered ! 

A female figure stood by his side, gazing va- 
cantly upon his face. Her hair hung in dishey- 
elled masses upon her scarce covered bosom, 
and her feet were shoeless and bleeding. The 
face was fearfully emaciated and pale as the 
snow upon the mountain’s top. Was this some 
dream of his excited imagination? or was there 
really truth in the old superstition of spirits re- 
visiting the scenes of their earthly sojourn? This 
face was that of—he could not be mistaken—that 
of Kate Clennon! 

“T am tired of waiting for his return. 











my cave upon the mountain, I look out at night 





, , and see the star that’s watching with me. But 


is ever becoming still paler as [look towards it.” 

He sprang to his feet, and seized her wildly in 
his arms. 

“Katy! Katy! ©, what is this! Don’t you 
know me? ’Tis I—Dermot O'Neil—that thus 
clasps you inhis arms! Speak to me—let me 
once more hear your voice! ©, what fearful 


, Mystery is hidden here !” 
had the former lovers wandered hand in hand, or | 





She looked at him still listlessly, while he 
went on rapidly. 

“T never was untrue to you, Katy, but I have 
kept my oath, and it is you, my darling, that are 
the victim of a vile deception from one you took 
to be a friend. 
you know your Dermot !” 

He paused, and gazed with fearful earnestness 
into her face. Was he right? Yes—there was a 
ray of intellect beaming forth from her eyes. 
He went on: 

“Look, Katy. 
that looked down upon us on that night whin we 
parted. See! itis shining brighter than ever! 
It knows full well that I am here the same as 
whin I left you. It’s smiling upon me now, and 
sure the star could not do that and me telling 
you a black lie before it.” 

The ray of intelligence grew brighter, Her 
eye expanded, and her cheek glowed as she 
listened. 

“James Carrol tould you all that a villain 
could conceive, and [heard it all to-night for the 
first time from the lips of a village boy. He 
wrote letthers to me purporting to come from 
you, and to you he read one that he said was, 
from my hand. Katy, he lied? And only let 
me see you look into my face with one of your 
own old glances, and if the wretch is to be 
found, he shall suffer the fate he so richly de- 
serves. Don’t you know me yet, Katy Darling ! 
Don’t you hear my voice? and doesn’t it remind 
you of the happy times of old?” 

The bright ray of soul had grown still brighter, 
and as he ended, her white lips parted to mur- 
mur forth in natural tones the well-remembered 
name of “Dermot!” as she szak into his arms 
and gave full vent to a flood of gushing tears. 

He bore her tenderly forth, and in a very 
short time she was in the hands of those who 
would watch over her with tenderest care; and 
in the meantime the news had flown like wild- 
fire through the country-side that Katy Darling 
was not dead, or drowned, and that Dermot 
O’Neil was not the black-hearted villain that 
they had for so long a time supposed him. 

And James Carrol? A few fearful sentences 
tell the remainder of his history. A band of 
resolute-looking men had collected together 
and formed the determination of securing him 
before the opportunity should present itself of 
his escape. Their fiercely-knit brows and com- 
pressed lips augured but little for their moder- 
ation should he show the least resistance. But 
their labor was in vain, and they were spared, 
perhaps, the crime which might have hung upon 
their consciences. Arrived at his house, he was 
not to be found; and a strict search ended in the 
discovery of his body suspended from the limb 
of a tree hard by his dwelling. The news had 
reached him somehow, and driven to despair, he 
had committed suicide by hanging himself. 

From such fearful thoughts we turn away in 
horror, and seek once more the side of gentle 
Katy Darling. 

Did he not watch over her with the loving 
kindness of a mother? And was it not in his 
arms that the tender and bruised flower found a 
resting-place, after al! the storms that had swept 
so fiercely over it? It is blooming once again as 
fresh as ever, and around the parent stem a clus- 
ter of little gentle buds are putting forth the first 
delicate hues of their young presence, one by 
one, and adding still further joys to the over- 
flowing cup of their parent flower. 





MR. DALLAS AND LORD BYRON, 


A London letter, speaking of Mr. Dallas, the 
U. S. Minister, says: “Since Mr Dallas’s 
happy debut at the Mansion House dinner, he 
has been run down by calls and invitations from 
the highest in the land, which his arduous duties 
at the present juncture ‘force him to decline. He 
is quite the topic of conversation, and anecdotes 
of all sorts are circulating about him. One is 
worth relating: Many years ago Mr. Dallas 
was in England, as secretary to Mr. Gallatin. 
He called on his relative, the illustrious poet, 
Byron, who received him with great warmth. 
For some reason or other, Lord Byron did not 
return the calls of young Dallas, whose Yankee 
blood was roused by this neglect, and he stopped 
his visits to his lordship. One day, meeting a 
mutual friend, Byron inquired: “ Well, what 
has become of that republican George ? i never 
see him now.” ‘ Why,” was the answer, “ the 
expression your lordship has applied to him 
may explain the reason of his ¢: isappearance.”’ 
The poet reflected a moment, then exclaimed : 
“ He is right. I honor his democ ratic pride. 
will call on him to-morrow.” He did so, and 
always treated young ‘ Republican George’ 
with the greatest “cordiality thereafter. He gave 
him the “Corsair” to read in manuscript, and 
was delighted to hear him say “ that ten would 
read it in the United States to one in E ngls and, 
from the superior education of the people.” 





MACAULAY. 


The Hon. T. B. Macaulay is short in stature, 
round, and with a growing tendency to alde r- 
manic disproportions. His head has the same 
rotundity as his body, and seems stuck on it as 
firmly as a pin head. 


(which is monotonous and disagreeable), is cer- 
tainly in his favor. His face seems literally in- 
stinct with expression ; his eyes, above all, full 
of deep thought and meaning. As he walks, or 
rather struggles along the street, he seems ina 
state of total abstraction, unmindful of all that is 
going on around him, and solely occupied with 
his own working mind. You cannot help think- 
ing that literature with him is not a mere pro 


| fession or pursuit, but that it has almost grown 


From | 


a part of himself, as though historical problems 
or analytical criticisms were @ part of his daily 
food. —Trit mane, 


+ooem> - 


We strive as hard to hide our hearts from our- 


selves as from others, and always with more suc- | 


cess; for in deciding upon our own case, we are 
both judge, jury and executione r; and where 


sophistry cannot overcome the first, or flatre ry | 


the second, seif love is always re ady to defeat the 
sentence by bribing the thir d; a bribe that in 
this case is never refused, because she always 


| comes up to the price.—/ olton 


Don’t youknow me yet? Don't | 


There above is the same star | 


This is nearly the sum of | 
his personal defects, all else, except the voice | 


| Jester's Picnic. 


it seems to be growing weary too, and its ligit | 





A French officer being a prisoner at Portsmouth, Eng 
land, was permitted to walk about the town on his parole 


| and accordingly went one morning to church, «here he 
saw the mayor's daughters. two very handsome girls 

| Ah.’ said monsteur, when he came home two vera 
fine ladies vare at de church dis morning “Who wer 
they’ inquired the Iandindy. “Me have forgot de 
name, but what be dat ting tat nibble de grass” 0 
said the landlady, ‘a cow’ “No, no,” eagerly inter 
Tupted the ‘“o ah 43 sheep. perhaps. said she 
‘No pe. bu No ‘Perhaps you weas a 
horse "No, no, not de horse) but what de horses 


wife's name’ * Amare’ © Oui! de mare's two dangh- 
ters were at charch dis morning— two very pretty young 
| ladies; dey put de water in my mouth” 


One of the saddest riching but wittiest members of the 
Roston bar was the late HH. Fuller, brother to the gitted 
Margaret Fuller, or Countess Ossoli Carl, in the Boston 
Transcript, relates, that being once engaged in « case 
where the opposing counsel had obtained great weight 
with the jury by closing his appeal in a flood «f tears, Mr 
Fuller saw that with the jury in their then state of ndind, 
all was lost. So, rising to reply. in a slow and measured 
way, and putting on a meek and subdued air, he com 
| meneed with that well known pulpit formula We will. 
| close these solemn-ceremonies Before he could 

proceed further, the joke of the whole thing was seen and 
appreciated, the court, jury. and audience, were couvuls- 
ed with laughter, and the charm broken. 





In 1718—these siow old days when we were ruled by a 

king—the royal governor of New Jersey was only able 

| after mountain-labor, to deliver himself of this iusignifi- 
| cant little annual miessage—to wit: 

* Gentlemen—I am heartily glad to meet you here after 
| 80 long an absence; and believe you are not sorry to meet 
| me in so good company.” 
| and the * assembled wisdom ** of the colony, after pain- 

ful travail, brought forth only this abortion . 
| “Your Excellency—It is with the greatest satisfxetion 
we meet your excellency in such good company now, and 
hope we shall be favored with it often ” 


At a party a lady treated her company with stewed 
pears. A gentleman at the table put one, as he supposed, 
into his mouth, and attempted to pull out the stem, after 
pulling for some time, he wae obliged to give it up, and 
on putting it on his plate he found be had been tugging 
| Away ata mouse, which had probably fallen into the lady's 
preserve jar. With the utmost coolness, he inquired of 

he lady if she had a cat in the house. 





“Yes, sir, why?” 
© Well, ; ‘would like to have her take this mouse away 
—that's all 


A lady went one day to the establishment of a fashion- 
able milliner, exclaiming, * ‘Madame, you have made my 

ress too long.” 

* foo long *’ echoed the surprised dressmaker. 

“Yes. As I passed along Piccadiily # lighted cigar end 
was lying upon the pavement, and see what a hole it has 
burned in my flounce.”’ 

* Then you must have walked,” suggested the mov/iste, 
in a tone of surprise; ‘in that case, | am not responsible, 
of course ;"’ and with an air of injured dignity she termi- 
nated the ae 


Thackeray, on his first visit ee this country, was intro- 
duced in Charleston, 8. C., . C—, one of the lead- 
vm of society there Thinking to be witty, he said, 1 
am happy to meet you, Mrs i ; Ive heard, madame, 

that you were a fast woman.” ‘‘O, Mr. Thackeray,” ‘ she 

replied, with one of her most fascinating smiles, ‘we 
must not believe all wehear. J had heard, sir, enti you 
were a gentleman.” The great English wit admitted, af- 
terward, that he had the worst of it. 


A few Sabbaths since, oy a town in the vicinity of this 
city, a teacher of a Sunday school was engaged in ques- 
* ionii g his pupils upon the subject connected with their 
previous studies in the Bible. At last, turning to a young 

rishman, a member of the class, he asked, ** What Adam 
lost by the Fall?” Pat, for a few moments, was apparently 
in a brown study, but at last his face brightened, as he 
iuterrogatively replied, ‘‘ An’ was it his hat, sir!’’ 


“Mr. Lecount,”’ wrote a eiitiiens | to his master, to 
whom he was sending a pair of rabbits. I have the 
honor to send you a pair of——" ‘Tell me,”’ said he to 
a companion, ‘*how many b’s are there in rabbits?” 
‘That depends upon circumstances,” Teplied the rustic 
oracie; ** how many rabbits?” “Two.” Then four b's, 
of course, two to each one.” And the gamekeeper con- 
sre well pleased with the assistance—** a pair of rabb- 


Pee ee eee 


A pretty little widow dwelleth in a little street, and she 
has a pair of pretty eyes, and two little feet. No matter 
what her name is, or the number of the house—she's @ 
mighty pretty widow, a perfect little mouse. The rcese 

lily blended, live upon her dimpled cheek, and her 
lips give them expression —O, so lovely and so meek. Ler 
hands are white and tender, but her wooers sadly fear 
that she'll get them stained and tainted up —by handling 
lager bier. 

The following | is a verbatim copy of a “note” recently 
sent to one of the liquor agents of Lynn. It is a curiosity 
“in its way 

** Pleas to ‘utes to the Borer of this note one pint of 
Rum And Some Stockings of lexer 

The article mentioned, the agent discovered, after a 
while, as ** Greek " for Stoughton’s Elixir. 


a een 


‘Class in middle-aged geography, stand up. What is 
a pyramid ?* 
‘A pile of men in a cireus, one on top of t’other.” 
“ Where is Egypt? 
“ Where it allers was.’ 
“ Where is that, you young vagabond, you?’’ 
** Dunno, sir.” 
ON MATRIMONY. 
Tom praised his friend, who changed his state, 
For binding fast himself and Kate 
In union 80 divine; 
“ Wedlock’s the end of life,’ he cried; 
* Too true, alas!” said Jack, and sighed, 
“Twill be the end of mine.” 


A country merchant having procured a new clerk, waked 
him up the morning after he was hired, at a most unseas- 
onably early hour, by calling out that the * fainily were 
sitting down to the table.” 

* Thank you,”’ said the boy, as he turned over in bed 
to adjust himeelf for a new nap—*' thank you, but [never 
allow myself to eat anything during the _— 


John Randolph was one of the mort sarcastic men that 
ever lived. One time a young man attempted to make his 
acquaintance. He obtained an introduction, and among 
the first remarks, said, *T passed by your house. lately, 
Mr. Randolph.” ‘I hope you always will.’ was the 
sharp reply 

Jemima says she loves turnips. Jemima is enthusiastic 
Weshali soon hear of her adoring carrots, worshipping 
beets, going into ecstacies over onions, and bending, in 
impassioned devotion, at the shrine of early potatoes 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 





devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original tales, written expressly for the 
paper. In politics, and on all ectarian qnestions, it is 
strictly neutral; therefore making it eu:phatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


and « welcome visitor to the home circle. It contains the 
foreign and domestic news of tle day, so condense! as to 
peeees the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No 
advertisements are admitted to the paper, thus offering 
the entire sheet, which is of 
THE MAMMOTH SIZF, 
ea the | shane and amusement be the general reader 
Li of re regularly engaged, 

| po every de parting § is under the ma finished and per 

fect system that ex can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPER. 


The Frag is printed on fine white paper, with new and 
beautiful type, and contains 124) square inches, being 
large weekly paper of eight  ouper-foyal quarto pages 
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CHAPTER X. 
STAGECOACH AND ATRAMIK 


Brrour and early on the followin 
in the cool gray dawn of a Septen 
knocking at the street door roused 
Ile was dy 
few moments and ready with hie try 


ford from his slambers. 


summons came from the stage agen 
waiting in a gig to drive him to the « 
a hurried adieu and a parting hiss to 
he was off, and rattling through + 
streets, Was spoedily landed at Bim ¢ 
The stage was already fall, and 
ford’s trunk was added to the pile of 
the rack, the time for starting b 
Zephaniah Sandwich was on hand w 
nal cigar, and shook hands with our 
“Up with yout” sad he,  We'l 
Passengers And the two comps 
soon seated side by sule on the rent: 
Four spanking bays were chanmpir 
and pawing the pavement, impatient 
A hostler had the leaders by the hea 
soothing them with some remarks | 
guage of horse talk. Presently the o 
his appearance-—a bulky, waddling 
with a professional ne to bis red meek 
broad-trimmed gray hat on his tr 
Before mouning to his box, he er 
veyed traces, harnesses and straps 
gathering up the bandie of reine int» 
chmbed deliberately to hie seat, di 
sorting the “ lines,’ as he settled him, 
coiled the long lash from the woode 
his whip. 
“Now then, Sammy,” 
“all ryght—let ‘em go.” 


anid the 


The hostler dropped his bold, ste 
and coutemplated the team in apeec! 
ravion, as the long lash whistled thro 
and fluished its performance by exp 
Chinese fire cracker over the beads ¢ 
ers, while the spirited nage dashed a 
sparks from the pavement, aa tt 
through the narrow street and turned 
like racers at the start 

Lhe freshness of the morning air 
arating motion, the dance of the your 
his veins, soon dispelled the cloud 
settled on Matthew « heart at leaving 
the first time, Awny—away-—past 
miliar butiding—the old Stare Hous 
Market, the green stores by Bouth Ho» 
the scattered houses on the Neck—the 
asiashing pace. The stones of ito 
and sparkled ander the horses’ feet, « 
just as the tarnpike carved, glanced b 
well at the roofs and spires of his 
Who can tell, when he commences + 
adventure, how long it may be, what 
he may encounter, before he returns 
ing pont ‘ 

Kat it wae no time for regrets, dow 
Up hill ana down bill the gallant bore 

fim the bil) thep of)! met tire 

fwifter as it wane tigters 
Down the slope and across the level ¢ 
dash ata gallop Ten miles an boar 
Htoppages | 

“ This ix fine said Mat w hie co 

" Ratheri«h,” was the reply “Be: 
heen aver the road as often as I hew 
it rayther dall muss 

Bat to our young atventarer there 
dull incment in the drive. At last Oy 
at Dedham to change horse, and © 
and the driver, alur a telegraphic © 
tien, Walked mito the hotel for some 
parpoe, accompanied by some of the 
senyers, Mat walked atoas ip the etebt 
teruing tw the pieces jast os the relay 

As be looked on, mterested in all be 
soucipating nothing bat pleascre and 
tune iu the futare. ao leary hand ou 
bine eters her 

Hix turned waddenly, and sew tater 
acgwias figure aed the too well rv 
A tirdiia An ead- 
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